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INTR ODUCTION. 


RITISH rule in India is but an 
infant institution amongst the 
great family of nations. Although 

it is somewhat more than two cen- 
* turies and a half since the first 
Company of Merchants was formed 
in London for the purpose of 
“trading with all countries be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hopeand 
the Straits of Magellan,” we cannot 
claim anything in the nature of 
an empire in Hindostan from an 
earlier date than a hundred yearg 
back. Small and precarious as were the 
first efforts of the company, its subse- 
quent growth hasin great measure been 
the result of accident and fortuitous 
circumstances, alike uncalculated upon 
and uncontrolled by those whose des- 
tiny it was to guard its interests; for, 
as will be seen by the sequel, it isa 
fact that, owing to their distance from 
the scene of operations, and the way- 
ward nature of the agents appointed by 
them, the East India Company, who 
were the parties most immediately inte- 
rested in these concerns, often knew very little 
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was over, and that too frequently what was done was in direct 
opposition to their positive behests. As to the Government of 
the country, which had an ultimate interest and responsibility 
in the affairs of this new empire mysteriously growing up in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, it was, until very recently, so engrossed 
with cares and dangers nearer home that it paid very little attention 
to the subject; saving to put in a claim now and then for a modest 
share of any plunder realised, little dreaming at what cost 
those perquisitions would one day have to be paid for. The 
East India Company's Regulation Act, passed in the year 1769, 
was the first faint recognition by the Imperial Government of 
its prerogatives and duties in this matter. The Act of 1784 
went further, but still left the matter, in all its practical 
bearings, in a most unsatisfactory state. The clumsy double juris- 
diction established by it was but an expedient to obtain power, 
patronage, and control, whilst ingeniously avoiding responsibility. 

As for the people of England during all this time, their know- 
ledge of India has been most loose and general, limited, in most cases, 
to vague notions of a great Mogul, turbaned Nabobs, black soldiers, 
Cashmere shawls, Trichinopoly chains, elephants’ teeth, curry- 
powder, cadetships, and liver complaint. Through all this misshapen 
chaos of various strange forms loomed a not very definite impression, 
encouraged by the East India Directors, and tacitly indulged in by 
Ministers and the public at large, that India was a mine of inex- 
haustible wealth, entitling it to be esteemed one of the brightest 
jewels in the Imperial diadem. From time to time, it is true, ramours 
of temporary disaster, and indications of a pressing requirement of 
pecuniary assistance on the part of the East India Company, served 
to qualify the sweets and glories of this gratifying prospect, but only 
sufficiently so to realise the universally-acknowledged truth that no 
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IN INDIA. 










earthly blessing is perfect and unalloyed, and thus to give the sest of 
stern reality to the possession. 

We are now called upon, and called in terrible accents, to awake 
from this delusive dream. The nation’s honour and the nation’s in- 
terests are henceforth involved in the affairs of the Company of 
Merchants (until recently) trading to India, and holding conclave, and 
dispensing patronage, in Leadenhall-street. Their estate in India has 
fallen away from them—it devolves upon us whether we like it or not ; 
their empire over one million and a quarter of square miles of the richest 
and most neglected territory, and over one hundred and fifty millions 
of the poorest and most benighted people under the face of the sun, 
has crumbled away beneath them, and we, the people of England, 
must accept the charge—first, to reconquer what is well-nigh lost, and 
reconstruct the fabric of society, tottering amid misrule and treason ; 
and then to reimprove the natural gifts of soil, too long neglected, and 
create friendly and profitable intercourse between our new subjects 
and the various distant nations of the earth. In short, we must, for 
the first time, occupy and colonise these our vast possessions, firmly, 
wisely, completely; and this we must do at whatever cost of blood and 
treasure. 

With a task like this before us, in which every man, in person or purse, 
must bear his share, it behoves us all to consider maturely what it is we 
have to deal with—what the antecedents, what the prospects, of the case. 
There is no branch of the external relations of the country about which 
more has been written and said than India. Unfortunately, however, 
the major part of the publications and discussions upon this subject 
have been so diffuse and so loaded with matters of official and technical 
detail as to be ineligible for purposes of general study. Another cir- 
cumstance which has served to prevent a wider consideration and 
juster appreciation of the true bearings of this subject, amongst even 
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our educated classes, is, that most of the works, as well as of the legis- 
lative preceedings, upon India have been got up in a spirit of partisan- 
ship, in which the interests of truth have been too often sacrificed to 
the triumph of a cause :—as to sustain a so-called right in a question- 
able and coveted monopoly, to screen from blame the conduct of an 
official, or to attack and damage a Government held responsible for 
both. By all such modes of proceeding the public is cajoled and de- 
frauded, whilst history, the light and guide of posterity, is starved or 
poisoned. . : 

We propose in the following columns to take a comprehensive and 
impartial review of our conquests and progress in Asia, of the prin- 
eiples which have ruled our policy, of the opinions and predictions of 
statesmen of various periods on a state ot things so unprecedentedand 
so perplexing in their probable bearings and consequences; the whole 
being intended not so much for the assertion of opinions and views 
already arrived at in the mind of the writer as to assist others in 
dispassionately and justly dealing with the question, the importance of 
which, both in the interests of this Empire, and of civilisation 
generally, it is impossible to overrate, 

It is only about two hundred years since England first aspired to 
take part in the commerce of the world, and laid the foundations of her 
magnificent marine which now sweeps every sea, and of that 
colonial empire which makes her, being well-nigh the smallest inde- 
pendent State, the greatest Power in Europe. Let us imagine our- 
selves deprived of our colonies, of our marine, of our commercial su 
premacy, and all that remained of England’s power, wealth, and 
influence, confined to this little sea-girt isle. Where would then be our 
proud independence— where those principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, prized by us, but brought into sore jeopardy and trouble? 
Might we not then have, for the first time, to fight for the 
remnants of our property and our rights upon the very 
parent soil, and like Rhodes of old, whose fate fills a bloody 
page in history, with lacerated sides, maintain an unequal contest 
against a vindictive fanaticism’ Already the tyrant Powers of 
Europe, in the North, in the Kast, in the South, in the West, in the 
centre, holding respectfully aloof, with bated breath, begin to hazard con- 
jecture upon such a contingency, and look to the day as possibly not far 
distant when a hated and incongruous nationality, with which they 
ean never be in harmony, shall be wiped out from the map, or, at 
least, dyed to their own colour. Heaven forfend that this dire con- 
summation should occur in our time, or that of our children’s children ; 
but if it do not, if it be averted, it will be, under Divine providence, 
mainly owing to the nation’s will, the nation’s intelligence, the 
nation’s exertion. Let all, therefore, consider their respon sibility in 
this matter; let no bigoted dependence upon any form of divine- 
born, hereditary prescription stand between them and it :—~it was that 
which lost us America. Let no blind confidence in Ministerial 
wisdom and official zeal and integrity disarm our apprehensions or 
weaken our vigilance ;—it was that which lost us an army and honour 
in the Crimea; and the intelligence which is daily reaching us from 
the East proves that Governments are no more prescient, no more 
vigilant, no more succeesful in their policy now, than they were in the 
darkest days of yore. 

The successive accounts poriodically received of the progress of 
affairs in India since the lamentable revolt of the Bengal army leave 
no room for doubt that through the valorous exertions of our brave 
army the British Empire in India will one day—we trust not far dis- 
tant—be established upon a firmer and more formidable footing than 
ever. But the future policy which is to regulate that empire and im- 
prove its vast resources will still remain a problem calling for the best 
and most mature consideration of the Government and the legislature 
ef the country. 


I.—RETROSPECT—FIRST COLONISATION. 


MISTORY OF INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMBS DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE SEVBNTEENTH CENTURY.—FORMATION OF THE 
BAST INDIA COMPANY.—RIVALRY WITH THE DUTCH.—MASSACRE 
AT AMBOYNA. 

The tract of country generally described as India, or Hindostan, 

fs situated in the north-east quarter of Asia, being comprehended 

within the latitudes of 8 deg. and 35 deg. north, and the longitudes of 

68 deg. and 92deg. east. It is bounded on the north by the Himalaya 

mountains, a lofty range, which, commencing at the Indus and ter- 

minating beyond Bootan, separate it from the table land of Thibet, 
and the Tartarian deserts. Towards the south it is every where 
washed by the ocean, into which it projects in the form of a bold 
peninsula. The extreme length of Hindostan has been computed to 
exceed 1900 miles—its extreme breadth 1500; yet, such is the irregu- 
larity of its form, that the superficial extent cannot be estimated at 
more than 1,300,000 square miles. Of these nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles belong to England, and the remainder to native States under 
her protection. The total native population may be estimated at 

160,000,000. 

The surface of the Indian peninsula varies greatly in level—ex- 
tending from the sea-level to un altitude of 27,000 feet; and its climate 
varies with the degrees of elevation. Its vast plains present the double 
harvests, the luxuriant foliage, and even the burning deserts of the 
torrid zone The lower heights are enriched by the fruits and grains 
of the temperate climates; and the ae steppes are clothed with the 
vast stne-foveste of the north; whilst highest pinnacles are buried 
beneath the perpetual snows of the arctic zone. | $6 

On glancing at the history of India, both in reference to its internal 
state and the European nations having relations with it prior to the 
commencement of the British rule, we find that everything forcibly 
illustrates this important principle—that in nutions political power 
and domestic ovndition rise and fall together ; that it is impossible for 
a State to suffer decline in the scale of nations without impairment 
of internal vigour and happiness as well; und that, when it loses na- 
tional. ess, it also commercial status and wealth. This 
further is taught, that the fairest and richest land falling under 
the thraldom of a foreign Power, and being used as a conquered State, 
will become imusneney and reduced to the lowest stage of barren- 
nese and degradation—a burden to itself and its possesecrs. 

All accounts concur'in showing that, long before the greatness of the 
Greek and Roman Republics, India was the seat of a highly-cultivated 
civilisation, and that whilst yet the inhabitants of this now happy and 
industrious island, were n savages, ‘the Princes and nobles of 
India dwelt in splendid and clothed in the gorgeous products 
ef ite looms, glittering with gold and 8, indulged a corresponding 
luxury in every art and habit of their lives,” the trade with Kast 
was "then, Ha | for many“ centuries continued, the principal, almost 
the only, commercial enterprise in world. xandria, Qon- 
stantinople, and at a later period Venice and Genoa, became the chief 
emporiums for the rich , silks, spices, and gems of India) which 
were eagerly purchased by the Princes and nobles of Europe. 

Although ine suffered at distant intervals from partial invasions 
en her northern frontier by the Persians under Darius Hystaspes, 

, beginning with Alex- 


d by the G at various periods 
— : oe lik Antiochus, and afterwards from incursions 


Mahometans, under Mahmoud of Ghuznee, conquered all 
the country lying between the Indus and the Ganges, Delhi being 
made the seat of their Government. At the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the fierce Affghans became conquerors, and usu the rule, which, 
however, they held but fora century. Timour the Tartar, commonly 
known as Tamerlane, was the next conqueror; but his career was 
little else than one of plunder, and, when he left the scene of his devas- 
tations, the whole country became divided into a number of small in- 

dent States, some Mahometan and some doo. In 1652 

, & descendant of Timour, reconquered all these States, and re- 


established the Mogul throne at Delhi. Akhbar was the second Prince 

in succession from Baber, and consolidated his rule upon a firm basis. 

Daring his reign India enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity ; but after 
| his decease commenced those feuds, insurrections, and disputed suc- 
| eessions which eventually led to the overthrow of the Mogul power in 
| India. It was just at this period that the various European nations 
| engaged in nee porn had begun to establish positions along 
| the coasts and in the islands of India, and, as an almost inevitable 
| consequence of their rivalry amongst themselves, and their competi- 
tion for favour from the local Powers, they mixed themselves up in 
the intrigues and quarrels of these native Princes. 

It may be as well to pause before entering upon these exciting events, 
and consider what the Mogul Empire consisted of at the om of its 

eatest splendour. This immense tract of territory was divided into 

irty-seven provinces, which had formerly been so many saparate 
kingdoms ; with, in addition, the kingdoms of Visapoor, Golconda, and 
of the Carnatic, which were tributaries to the Mo It must be 
understood, however, that the dependence of many of these provinces 
upon the empire was frequently littie else than nominal, many of the 
Rajahs asserting their independence, and sometimes even making war 
upon the Emperor. Yet, with all these drawbacks and qualifications, 
the Great Mogul was considered the most powerful, as he was the 
richest, Sovereign in the universe. His annual revenues were esti- 
mated at 387,000,000 rupees (about £38,000,000 sterling); and his wealth 
in diamonds and precious stones was incalculable. The discovery by 
Vasco de Gama, in 1498, of the passage to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope effected a revolution in the commercial relations of 
Europe. Portugal became the out trader with India, establishing 
settlements at Malacca, Goa, Diu, and other parts of Malabar; 
whilst Lisbon was the emporium from which the valuable and 
luxurious products of the East were distributed over Europe. In 
this latter branch of the trade the Dutch engrossed the prin- 
cipal part, and their commercial marine became the most 
considerable in Europe. When Portugal fell under the do- 
minion of Spain, on the death of Sebastian, in 1580, this lucrative 
enterprise wus put an end to. Philip {I., in the hope of crippling the 
Hollanders, who were fighting for their independence, prohibited them 
from any commerce with the Portuguese. e hardy Dutchmen, un- 
dismayed by this stupid and malicious policy, adopted the alter- 
native which naturally suggested itself—they established a direct trade 
with India, and made constant war on the unfortunate Portuguese, 
who soon lost all their influence in the East, and, eventually, all their 
possessions there, with the exception of Goa. 

The English were next on the alert for participation in the golden 
prize. Cavendish, who returned in 1588 from circumnavigating the 
globe, applied with divers merchants “for permission to fit out a 
squadron to trade with India,” but without success. Then came the 
expedition of Drake, who captured five Portuguese carracks laden 
with the products of India; and, at length, in 1599 (four years after 
the Dutch had sent four ships to trade with India), the first East India 
Company was formed in London, with a modest capital of 
£30,183 6s. 8d., to which, on December 31, 1600, a Royal charter 
was granted for fifteen years; with a condition rendering it 
determinable upon two years’ notice—even within that period, if found 
not advantageous to the country. The charter nted the exclusive 
right to trade with India, and was only one of those numerous mono- 
police which were the scandal of the reign of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors, and afterwards led to the famous prohibition statute of 
James I., c. 43. Amongst the original regulatious of the Company 
was ove that “no gentleman should be connected with it.” The 
first operations of the Company were carried on upon a peculiar system, 
each member engaging for a particular venture as he pleased; but in 
1609, James I. having granted an extension of the charter in perpetuity, 
with a reserved power to annul it upon three years’ notice, the 
business was carried on upon a joint stock, under a governor and 
directors. This change, it been observed, whilst it increased the 

wer of the Company to combat with their enemies in the Indian 
Seas, on that account, as well as by destroying the exertions of indi- 
viduals, tended to reduce their profits as merchants. The spice trade 
was the principal object of the Company in its first opera- 
tions, and the profits of it had been verv great; never under 
one hundred, and sometimes more than two hundred, per 
cent upon the capital. 

This, perhaps, requires a little explanation, which we find supplied 
by Mr. M‘Culloch. He states that on the first formation of the Com- 
pany many of the shareholders, notwithstanding all the threats and 
exertions of the directors, could not be prevailed uponto pay their pro- 
portion of the charges incident to the first expedition. The conse- 
quence was, the formation of subordinate associations, consisting of 
such members of the company as are willing to defray the costs of the 
voyage upon condition of their receiving all the profits. And upon 
this system was the trade of the Company conducted during the first 
thirteen years of its existence. The first expedition cost, in ships and 

oes, £69,000; and the profits during the first thirteen years are 
raid to have amounted to 1532 per cent.; but the voyages to which 
this project attached were seldom performed in less than thirty months, 
and the cargoes being disposed of at long credits, it was frequently 
six or seven years before the concerns of a single voyage were finally 


justed. 

“ee the manufactures of India were in request, as well as 
the products of the islands, and the articles brought there 
from China and Japan; and so it was suggested that a coasting 
trade should be established between Sumatra and Surat, or Cambay, 
and also on the Coromandel coast, the cotton fabrics of which 
were the most profitable goods to exchange for the produce 
of the Spice Islands. It was in the year 1612 that the Company estab- 
lished their first little factory at Surat ; and subsequently other small es- 
tablishments were formed along the western coast of the peninsula, Surat 
holding control over them all. By degrees, through their activity and 
perseverance, aided by the judicious choice of their officers and other 
servants, they suc ed in establishing factories and erecting forts 
in the islands of Java, Amboyna, and Banda. 

The Dutch were naturally jealous of these encroachments upon what 
(after the expulsion of the Portuguese) they considered their peculiar 
ground; and they resorted to intrigue and violence to pool the in- 
truders, but in vain. British constancy and valour were too much for 
them. At a a treaty was made (1619) for the occupancy of the 
Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda, by the Companies of the two nations 
in common ; and most scandalously did the Dutch requite the confi- 
dence of the English in making it. ‘The plunder and massacre of 
Amboyna, which occurred in 1623, fix indelible disgrace on the Dutch 
name, as well as upon the feeble Government of James I., which 
suffered the atrocity to pass unavenged. 

Shortly after this disastrous event, the Company obtuined permission 

from the Shah Jehan to make a new settlement at Hooghly; and the 
ground was obtained from a native Prince on which Fort St. Georze 
and the town of Madras were founded. This settlement rapidly in- 
creased, the natives flocking to it as the best place for pursuing trade 
and putting in security the wealth they derived from it, which they 
could not always enjoy under their own Princes and Chiefs. 
During the troublous times of Charles I. the affairs of the Company 
continued to languish ; but they partially revived during the Common- 
wealth. Cromwell, indeed, at the close of the war with the Dutch, 
obtained some concessions in their favour, which, however, were never 
executed. Charles Il. did all he could to destroy the trade and peril 
the very existence of the Company, now exacting loans from them, 
now betraying their interests t» the Dutch for a bribe; selling licenses 
to interlopers to compete with them in their trade ; and, finally, buying 
up their stock of peppers with bonds which were never paid, and selling 
it for‘cash which he put in his pocket. Was it to be wondered at that 
the Company was gradually reduced to the very brink of ruin’ In 
the midst of all which their factory at Surat was more than 
once attacked and plundered by , the founder of the 
Maharatta power. The only countervailing incident in this period 
of their career was the cession (in 1661) of the islands of Bom- 
bay and St- Helena to the Company by Charles II.: the former 
his fen ms ew Teesived as part of the portion of his wife, the Infauta 
of Pe and, from its position on the west coast of India, it im- 
mediately became an important station. ae 

But the most important circumstance in the commercial history of 
the me ae | in the ee of Charles II. was the commencement of the 
tea trade, of which article they imported from Bantam 100 lb., “ the 
best that could be get,” in 1667-68. 

In the course of subsequent s les some further concessions were 
0 amongst the rest that of tam, on the Carnatic, where 
the Company built Fort St. David. They had already obtained 
permission to have a fortified station in Bengul; and in 1693 the 
application of a little bribery induced Azim, the grandson of 
Aurungzebe, who was the Viceroy in Bengal, to t them the villages 
of Caloutta, Chuttannuttee, and Govindpoor, which lay contiguous to 
one another, with — power over the inhabitants; which may be 
considered as the i 





sovereignty that they enjoyed in India. 











Il. BRITISH PROGRESS DOWN TO 1785. 

FIRST INTERFERENCE IN APFAIRS OF NATIVE POWERS.—FORMA- 
TION OF A SECOND COMPANY.—UNION OF THE TWO COMPANIES.— 
RIVALRY WITH THE FRENCH IN INDIA.—IMPORTANT CONQUBSTS, 
—HORRORS OF THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTIA.—BRITISH EMPIRB 
IN INDIA ESTABLISHED AT PLASSY, 1757. 


The East India Company, whose original charter was granted by 
Elizabeth, had its privileges confirmed by each succeeding Monarch, 
except Charles I. In the 7th of James I. they were erected into a 
perpetual body politic, and charters of confirmation were granted in 
1661 and 1687 by Charles II. and James II., each time, however, under a 
proviso that upon three years’ notice it should be in the power of the 
Crown to rescind them. By the former of these renewed charters 
the important powers were conceded to the local agents of the 
Company to make peace and war with any Prince or people, not 
being Christians, to build forts and maintain armies, and to seize and 
send home as prisoners all Englishmen without license in their 
dominions, and also that of administering justice. Such was the 
flourishing state of the Company's affairs in 1680, and during some 
years afterwards, that the prices of their Stock rose to 350 per cent, and 
the dividends were proportional.* About this periol, however, the 
system of interference in the relations of the native Powers com- 
menced, which soon engrossed the attention and swallowed up the 
resources of the Company. Abandoning their former simply 
defensive attitude, an expedition of ten armed ships and ten com- 
panies of soldiers was sent to the Ganges in 1636 to levy 
war against the Great Mogul, which was unfortunate in itg 
results, and led to our being temporarily driven from all our set- 
tlements in Bengal; whilst Surat was seized, and Bombay surrounded 
by a hostile fleet. The aspect of the Company’s affairs was now 
sensibly changed. They were involved in great embarrassments, and 
their Stock was greatly sunk in value. This was the signal for their 
numerous enemies at home to combine for the destruction of their 
privileges. There were several causes which tended to excite ani- 
mosity against them. Private adventurers had been sent out to India; 
their ships had been taken by the Company, and their crews tried at 
Bombay ; and, though the execution was stayed till the King’s pleasure 
should ti known, they were condemned to death. In the midst of 
great public excitement and angry crimination, the subject was 
brought before Parliament, and in 1692 the House of Commons carried 
aa address to the King, praying him “to dissolve the East India Com- 
pany, according to the powers reserved in their charter, and to consti- 
tute another East India Company, for the better preserving of the East 
India\trade to this kingdom, in such a manner as his Majesty in his 
Royal wisdom should think fit.” The Company endeavoured t» soften this 
hostility by a plentiful use of bribery ; and in tie course of the year 1693 
they expended £90,000 in this way. By their influence in the Privy 
Council they obtained a confirmation of their charter for twenty-five 
years, their capital being made a million and a half, or very nearly double 
what it had been before. But the opponents of the monopoly in Par- 
liament continued firm; protested against the addition of new sub- 
scriptions to what they termed the “imaginary Stock” of the Company, 
and passed a resolution (Oct., 1693) “ that all the subjects of England 
had an equal right to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by 
Actof Parliament.” At length, after a protracted struggle, marke by 
unblushing intrigue on the part of the rival factions, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed (1698) establishing a new East India Company, with 
a capital of two millions, the whole of which was to be lent to the Crown 
at eight per cent interest. The old Company received three years’ 
notice of dissolution, but its fate was averted through the interest 
of its friends in Parliament; and in 1699 an Act was passed to prolong 
its existence for twenty-one years, as established by its charter. 

A ruinous competition, attended by the usual appliances of intrigue 
and corruption, was now carried on between the two Companies. In 
1700 the King advised them to unite; but it was not until 1702 that a 
sort of union was formed, which, however, was anything but cordial. 
In 1708, in consideration of a further loan to the Government of 
£1,200,000 without interest, in addition to the former loan of £2,000,000 
at eight per cent, making a total of £3,200,000 at five per cent, a new 
and more favourable bill was obtained from Parliament, extending the 
privileges of “‘the United East India Company ” till the year 1726, and 
empowering them to raise or in to the extent of £1,500,000. Their 
interests being thus consolidated and secured, their operations were 
renewed in earnest, and carried on with vigour and success. For more 
than thirty years their trade continued to increase, and their establish- 
ments also. Surat had been given up to please the Mogul ; but 
besides Bombay they had settlements on the coasts of Concan, Canara, 
Malabar, and Travancore, on the west; and at Madras, Calcutta, and 
other points, on the east. They also obtuined permission to carry on 
trade, duty free, through the provinces, and to have their debtors 
given up to them ; favoured by which facilities their coasting trade on 
the Ganges greatly increased. Their request to be allowed to pur- 
chase thirty-seven towns round Calcutta was, however, refused. The 
local authority of the Company by their delegates in India was 
strengthened, and extended to apply to their fellow-couutrymen, by a 
charter granted in 1726, by which they were permitted to establish a 
Mayor's Court at each of the three Presidencies, with power to decide 
in civil cases of every description. From this Court an appeal lay to 
the President and Council, who were likewise vested with authority 
to hold quarter sessions for the exercise of penal judicature; whilst a 
separate Court of Requests was instituted for adjudication upon claims 
ot small amount. 

In 1730 a determined opposition was made by the advocates of Free- 
trade to the renewal of the charter of monopoly. It was proposed 
that the Company should be left in possession of their territories and 
forts, but the trade thrown open to the commerce of England generally, 
upon payment of a duty of one per cent on goods exported, and five 
per cent on goods imported. Tho advocates of this proposal also ex- 
pressed their readiness to supply the King’s Government with a loan 
upon very favourable terms. But, in spite of these suggestions, the 
charter was renewed and extended till 1766, the Company consenting 
to conciliate the public feeling by reducing the rate of interest on 
their debt from five to four per cent, and making besides an annual 
contribution to the State of £200,000. In 1744 the duration of the 
charter was again extended till three years after Lady-day, 1730, in 
consideration of a further loan of £1,000,000 at three per cent, which 
the Government, embarrassed by un expensive war, stood in urgent 
need of. 

Concurrently with the remarkable increase in wealth and resources 
of this purely commercial body, the dismemberment of the Mogul 
power, dating from the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, was rapidly 
going on. The irruptions of tae famous Kouli Khan in 1738 com- 
pleted its subversion. The great officers and tributary Princes, one by 
one, asserted an independent authority; every year saw insurrections 
and revolutions in some or other subordinate State, and a general 
disorganisation ensued. In the midst of these troubles the masses of 
the population, persecuted on all sides, and denied protection by their 
native rulers, naturally sought it from the only Power which 
seemed capable of affording it: they had now a much stronger aversion 
to the Mussulmans than to the European Christians; they showed 4 
marked preference for our rule and protection; and at Bombay, 
Fort St. David, Calcutta, and every other establishment where wea 
could protect them, they flocked to trade with us, and to live with us. 
Even many of the Muesulmans when oppressed at home took refuge 
in our settlements. Thus the interposition of British influence in the 
internal affairs of the East became a matter of unavoidable necessity, 
and thenceforth the mission of the East India Company became 
every day less and less commercial, and more and more political. 

We must now retrace our steps a little, to notice the advent of a now 
competitor for wealth and power in India, whose operations were dos- 
tined to affect our future proceedings in a remarkable manner. 
Colbert, the distinguished financier, who nad given importantencourage- 
ment to arts and manufactures in France in theearly part of the reign 
of Lous XIV., established a French East India Company in 1664. 
This Company had its principal settlements at Pondicherry, and 
(later in date) at Hooghly, a few miles above Calcutta; but owing to 
various discouragements, more particularly the failure of the 
memorable Mississippi scheme of Law, its dealings for a long time were 
not very considerable in amount. ‘ 

But French ambition received a new impulseat a later period, and 
the rival pretensions of the British and French settlers led to frequent 
collisions, attended with fluctuating fortunes to the belligerents. 


* In this year the validity of the Company's charter was brought to 
issue by the prosecution of one Sandys for trading to the East without 
their license. —— was given in favour of the Company, not, how- 
ever, without suspicion of corrupt inducement. / 
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On the breaking out of the war of the Austrian succession, in which 
the Governments of France and England took opposite sides, the 
struggle became a national one; ‘and the ambitious project was 
started, under M. Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, to exclude 
the British altogether irom India. and, by a factitious creation of Sou- 
badars und Nawubs under French authority, to destroy whatever re- 
mained of the power ot the Moguls, and reducethe whole Asiatic 
peninsula to subjection to the Crown of France. Hostilities were 
commenced in the Carnatic between the French and English, not as 
principals, but as auxiliaries to the rival claimants to that territory, 
the Frerch supporting Chunda Sahib, and the English Mahomed Ali. 

Itis not necessary at this time to go over the details of the warsand in- 
trigues which marked this struggle : their individuality and importance 
have Leen swept away in the stupendous current of later events. Suffice 
it to say that this contest first called forth the military genius of 
Clive, wo exchanged the pen for the sword, ia obedience to the ur- 
geut requirements of his country; and that in the end the policy of 
the French was completely defeated, their proteg¢, Chunda Sahib, 
being made prisoner and put to death by the Rajah of Tanjore 
whilst our ally, Mahomed Ali, remained undisputed Nawab of 
the Carnatic. In 1754 Dupleix was recalled. and a conditional treaty 
registered and signed on behalf of the two Companies, by which they 
agreed to renounce all Oriental government and dignity, never to in- 
tertere in any disputes which might arise between the Princes of the 
country, on to deliver up all places, except certain, which were 
named, to the Government of Hindostan. Before, however, this treaty 
received the samction of the two Companies in Europe, the breaking 
out of the Seven Years’ War led to a renewal of hostilities. 

Tke war that followed in the Carnatic had more the character of a 
European war than the former; and, though both parties mixed in the 
intrigues of the native Princes, it was a regular contest between the 
French and English us to who should be masters of the country. 
Notwithstanding that the French at first were superior in force, they 
were unsuccesstul under their new commander, Lally, who made him- 
eelf hated by the people by his marauding proceedings ; finishing by 
losing all their towns and forts; so that they were virtually driven out 
of the country. 

On the capture of Musulipatam, in March, 1759, that place, and eight 
neighbouring districts, us well as the jurisdiction over the territory of 
Nizampatan. with the districts of Cadover and Wacalmannsr, were 
granted tu.the English without the reserve of fine or military service. 
The whole territory thus ceded extonded eighty miles along the coust 
and twenty inland, and the revenue was estimuted at 400,000 rupees a 
year. 

In January, 1761, Pondicherry was taken from the French, and, by 
the beginning of April following, they had not a single military post 
in all India. 

It may be interesting to state that it was during these struggles that 
bative troops were first employed by European Powers. The French 
raised the first corps of sepoys. Our first corps was raised by Mr 
Haliburton, in 1746, during the sioge of Madras by Labourdounais. 
Another of the carlier services in which these troops were employed 
was under Clive, at the defence of Arcot. They were remarkable for 
their attachment to their leaders and their devotion to the English 
flag, as well as for their orderly conduct on marches, and their steadi- 
ness in action. At this time they were chiefly under the command of 
native officers. 

It was whilst the principsl struggle was being carried on in the 
Carnatic that a reverse took place in another part, attended by dis- 
tressing circumstances, which, however, eventually led to most im- 
portant results. In June, 1756, Suraja Dowla, Soubadar of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Buhar, and Orissa, whose hatred for the English was 
intense and unrelenting, made a sudden descent upon Calcutta, which, 
being poorly defended, at once fell into his hands. The garrison, con- 
trary to the conditions of their surrender, were treated with great in- 
humanity—crowded into the notorious “ black hole,” where one hun- 
dred and twenty: three out of one hundred and forty-six perished during 
one sultry night. The genius and firmness of Clive, however, came to 
the rescue of the unfortunate city, and Suraja Dowla, attacked in his 
camp, was compelled to sue for peace, offering most advantageous terms, 
But faith was not to be placed in him, the more so as there was good 
reason to believe that be was acting in concert with the French to 
drive the English entirely out of India. Under these circumstances 
the deposition of Suraja Dowla from his throne was resolved upon, 
and Meer Jaffier, the Paymaster of his forces, and a traitor, was se- 
lected to supplant him, he promising to pay largely for the honour. On 
the 23rd_June, 1757, took place the memorable battle of Plassy, in 
which Clive, with 2600 men, 1400 of whom were sepoys, aided by the 
treachery of Meer Jaffier in withdrawing the division under his com- 
mand, completely routed the army of Suraja Dowla, amounting to 
50,000 men, and established Meer Jaffier on the musnud; and thus 
laid the first foundation of that political supremacy in India which 
ever since has been the subject of so much uneasy and bitter con- 
tention in Kurope. 

It was not long before Meer Jaffier, with the gratitude usual in 
Orientals, entered into a conspiracy with the Dutch to attack us at 
Calcutta, but the assailants were signally deteated (1759) by Captain 
Forde, acting under Clive. Meer Jaiiier was soon afterw: deposed, 
and his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, created Nawab in his stead, who, 
failing to fulfil all that was expected of him in the way of pay and 
reward, and conspiring against our rule, was in turn dismissed, when 
Meer Jaftier was again restored, with little morethan a nominal authority, 
and despoiled of half his revenues. When the latter died of a broken 
heart, in 1765, the Company's Government put up a new puppet Nawab 
(Nujab ad Dowla) in his place; taking into their own hands, however, 
the whole military and civil control, together with the revenues of the 
soubadary, subject to an annual pension to his Highness of fifty- 
three laes of rupees. 

The Nawab of Oude, who, as Vizier of the Empire, had an inter- 
mediate authority over all these districts, was next to be dealt with. 
He had committed the offence of harbouring Meer Cossim ; and, : 
sued by our victorious troops, was quickly reduced to abject hel 
ness. He was retained, however, in part of his dominions, part being 
handed over to the Emperor, Shah Alum, who, in return, granted to 
the Company the dewanee or collection of the revenues of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, estimated by Lord Clive at £1,700,000 per annum, 
and confirmed them in the possession of all the territories which they 
held within the limits of the empire—now merely a nominal one—of 
the Moguls. This important document, which conferred sovereign 
power upon the Company, was dated the 12th of August, 1765. 

By the Treaty of Paris (1763) a restitution of conquests was made 
to the French ; and thus they were put in a position to renew their 
damaging policy of rivalry and interference; when a new war broke 
out between England and France, in reference to the American 
struggle for independence. 





I1I.—FURTHER CONQUESTS.—1765—1784. 

GOVERNMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS.—HIS GRASPING AND 

SQUEEZING POLICY.—THE ROHILLA WAR.—WAR WITH HYDER 

ALI AND TIPPOO SAIB.— TEMPORARILY ACCOMMODATED— 

SUMMARY OF POWERS, AND TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS IN INDIA, 

IN 1784, 
Interference in territorial arrangements, both with a view to the 
acquisition of land and of the plunder which wars of conquest 
always afford, had now become « regular business with the repre- 
sentatives of the Company in India, contrary very generally to 
the wishes of the Directors in England, who, with occasional 
exceptions, constantly preached a more reserved and pacific 
policy. But the temptation of plunder and official power was 
too great to be restrained by the supreme authority at so great a dis- 
tance from the scene of action. Whilst, however, upon abstract 
principles of justice or prudence, we may feel disposed to condemn or 
deplore many acts done in the name of the Company in these respects, 
looking dispassionately at the circumstances, we shall be compelled to 
admit that most of them were forced upon them by circumstances, 
and hardly to be avoided, consistently with the notion of their holding 
a strong and permanent position in India. It was no fault in the 
Company that they became invested with sovereign sway over immense 
territories, but it was the fault of the Imperial Government that 
allowed these acquisitions to be made and grow to the extent they did 
without taking precautions to ensure their proper administration in 
the name and on behalf of the empire to which constitutionally they 
pertained. 

It is easy to see how, even in the case of ordinary landed pro- 
perty, every individual acquisition renders another desirable in 








order toocnnect it with the main estate, or to round off a boun- 
dary. Accordingly, alter our acquisitions in the neighbourhood of 
Madras and Caleutta were secured, Clive saw the propriety of on- 
necting the Company's possessions on the east coast by procuring 
from the Emperor Shah Alum a grant of the northern Circars. The 
cersion was made; but, being disputed by the Nizam, himself an 
usurper, who claimed these provinces as part of the Deccan, the Com- 
pany consented to hold them of him as tributaries; at the same time 
agreeing to assist the Nizam when called upon with a body of troops. 
It was in consequence of this last imprudent conditioa that before very 
long the Company were led into the war with Hyder Ali, of Mys»re, 
another usurper, which for iuny years drained their resources to the 
very dregs, and more than once imperilled the very existence of the 
presidency of Madras. Upon the revival of the war between France 
and England, and the restoration to the former of her Indian pos- 
sessions, the old rivalry ofthe two Christian nations was renewed with 
increased animosity, the French, of course, siding with Hyder Ali. At 
length, in April, 1769, when a descent upon Madras by the latter was 
imminent, a treaty of peace was signed with him, by which a mutual 
restitution of conquests was made, with the addition ofa stipula- 
tion for mutual assistance in defensive ware. The impolicy of 
this condition was very soon apparent, though the Company's ser- 
vents did not suffer it to incommode em. The Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas invaded Mysore, committing horrible devastations and 
cruelties. Hyder Ali called for the promised aid, but he was refused, 
on the plee that this was not a defensive war, he having brought it 
upon himself by making preparations for molesting the Peishwa in his 
dominions. Hyder then offered money—bribes—but in vain. On the 
other hand, the Peishwa of the Mahrattas also courted our alliance, but 
was rejected. In the end the Peishwa and Hyder came to a treaty 
between themselves (1772), by which the former obtained some portion 
of the Mysore territory 

It is here necessary, however, to say something in reference to ciroum- 
stances which at this timemarkedtherelationsof the Company'’sservants 
with the native powers, and tended materially to affect the policy carried 
on inthe Company’s name. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
interests of the latter were the only, or indeed the principal, object 
held in view by its servants; the amount of private bribery and job- 
bing was enormous, and no powers at home could control it. The 
presents that were received by the Company’s servants during the 
seven yeers preceding 1764, are wholly unparalleled in the annals of 
bribery. Clive, besides nearly a million in cash, was gratified with 
the jaghire, or rental of the lands oceupied by the Company round Cal- 
cutta, which amounted to £30,000 a year (the reversion of this jaghire 
in perpetuity was ceded to the Company in 1765). Besides all this, 
about six millions sterling were divided amongst the rest; two-thirds 
of which were divided amongst twenty-four persons. These figures 
only refer to what was gooved or admitted; what may have been done 
besides it is impossible to calculate. 

Warren Hastings was now Governor-General of India (under the 
new Regulation Act of 1769), by whom the territorial and pecuniary 
interests of the Company were pushed with greater zeal than ever. 
How unneragudsealy he drained the land, and persecuted the native 
Princes and native serfs so long as there was anything to be got out 
of them, will appear in a subsequent chapter. His excuse was that 
money was wanted to carry on the Government; and money he was 
determined to have, no matter how, or from whom. Even his apolo- 
gist, Mr. Macfarlane, says, “‘ Warm as is my admiration for the cha- 
racter of Warren Hastings, with the evidence before me I cannot 
doubt that he occasionally put some burdens upon his cons:sience 
to procure the sinews of war.” 

Amongst the first to experience the “squeezing” process of the 
white oppressor were the chiefs of Rohilcund, a province to the north 
of Oude; and shallow indeed was the pretence upon which it was done. 
The Rohillas, on being attacked by the Mahrattas, applied to the 
Nawab of Oude for assistance, for which they undertook to pay forty 
lacs of rupees. The Nawab of Oude, being in alliance with the Com- 
pany, promised to give the latter half the money in return for their 
co-operation. The assistance contracted for does not appear to have 
been really wanted ; nor, so far as the King of Oude was conceraed, 
was it rendered. The Company, however, dispatched a force to the 
assistance of their ally. the N cook, in whose safety they were deeply in- 
terested, and provided efficiently against the capture of Allahabad and 
Corab, which, though they properly belonged to the Emperor, thev 
sold to the Nawab of Oude for fifty lacs of rupees. They also dispatched 
a force under Sir H. Baker to the further assistance of the Nawab; 
and for some time the allies occupied one bank of the river, whilst the 
Mahrattas, unwilling to bring matters to a crisis, remained encamped 
on the other; but the latter eventually took their departure without 
making any further manifestations. The forty lacs of rupees were 
nevertheless demanded of the Rohillas, and, the claim being resisted, 
was made the pretence for putting in execution a project 
the Nawab of Oude had long entertained of ing himself of their 
territory. Having communicated this project, in the course of an 
interview, to Governor Hastings, the latter immediately consented to 
it, and covenanted to supply the necessary troops to make the seizure 
for the consideration of forty lacs of rupees. In the spring of 1774 
Colonel Champion, in command of three brigades of troops, defeated 
the Rohillas in a sanguinary battle, and their territory was handed 
over to the ruthless invader. Never was victory more abused by 
the victor, nor defeat followed by more fatal consequences to the van- 
quished. ole tribes were put to the sword, for the Vizier, as cruel 
as he was cowardly, spared neither sex nor age; indeed, it was only 
by taking shelter in the woods, or abandoning their country altogether, 
that any individual bearing the Rohilla name escaped. 

It is but justice to the East India Company to state that the Rohilla 
war was distinctly condemned by them “as contrary to theexpress and 
repeated orders of the Court, and inconsistent with the principles 
both of policy and justice.” Hastings, in his defence at his memorable 
impeachment, distinctly justified his conduct upon the ground of the 
plunder obtained by it—“ the acquisition of this sum to the Company, 
and of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of our pro- 
vinces;” and also that it gave employment to the troops, and eased 
the Comrany of a considerable part of their expense. He observed that 
“such was his idea of the Company's distress at home, added to his 
knowledge of their wants abroad, that he should have been glad of 
any occasion to employ their forces, which saved so much of their pay 
and expenses.” 

Hyder Ali remained quiet for some years, but he did not forget 
his old grudge against the English, whom he openly charged with 
breach of faith, and to whose neutrality he owed the loss of a por- 
tion of his dominions. In 1780 hostilities were renewed by him, in 
alliance with the French, to which the Dutch were afterwards joined, 
and we suffered some severe disasters, which Sir Eyre Coote partially 
retrieved. Hyder, dying in 1782, was succeeded by his son, Tippoo 
Saib, who carried on the war with vigour and relentless cruelty, 
until, losing the co-operation of the French, in consequence of the 
peace of Versailles (1783), and apprehending hostilities from the Mah- 
rattas, he made peace in 1784, upon the principle of a simple restitu- 
tion of conquests. By this procedure the Company abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the “ Tiger’—such is the translation of the name of 
this tyrant—the wretched Hindoos of Coorg, Canara, and Mysore, 
whom it had drawn into an alliance; but the state of our political 
relations in Europe, and the impoverished condition of the Company, 
left them no alternative but to adopt any terms which might even 
temporarily release them from the cost and cares of war. : 

By the Treaty of Versailles (1783) the city of Pondicherry, with other 

essions in India, ‘was again restored to the French, accompanied 

y some additionsof territory. In the course of this war the Dutch 
were driven by us out of all their possessions, both on the continent 
and in Ceylon, and other parts. y the treaty of peace signed wi 
them in 1783, all their conquests were restored to den. with the ex- 
ception of Nizapatam, on the coast of Coromandel, which we retained. 

efore proceeding further we will now take a review of the division 
of territory and the principal provinces in India at this period (1784), 
which is the commencement of anew andimportantera:—- | 

I. The British had Bengal: part of Behar; the Benares district of 
Allahabad; part of Orissa, the Circars, with the exception of Gun- 
toor, south of the Krishna; the Jaghire of the Carnatic, about 100 
miles along the coast and fifty miles inland; and Bombay, Salsette, 
and the a small isles in Bombay harbour. _ 

II. The Mahrattas had a most extensive territory in the centre of 
India, stretching from near Delhi to the Krishna, and from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea, along the line of the Nerbudda. The pro- 
vinces then occupied by the Mahrattas were the fellowing: the prin- 
cipal part of Orissa, wa, Candeish, Bejapoor, th ter part of 
Ajmeer, and Gujerat, and portions of Dowlatabad, Allahabad, and 
Agra. The whale of these extensive dominions were not however 
under one chief. There were two principal divisions, the east and the 
west; and these, especially the west, were divided into smaller states. 
The Bhonala family of N r, who had established themselves upon 
the ruins of the Gond Rajah, were the chiefs of the Eastern Mahrattas ; 








they had established themselves there in 1738; their people were not 
wholly Mahrattas, but consisted of Gonds and other wild mountain 
races; and they had joined their neighbour the Niza x, so late as 1763, 
in_eacking Poonab, the original capital of the Mabrattas. 

The Western Maharattas professed to be united under the Rajah of 
Poonah, the representative of Sevajeo, who had first consolidated the 
Mabratta power during the reien of Anrungzebe, and whom they 
styled the Peishwa, or leader. The princial chiefs under ths Peishwa 
were Scindia, Holear, Futtee Sing, and Guicowar, the first being 
Sovereign from the confines of Berar to Agra, and the rest holding the 
remainder ef the country from Agra to the dominions of the Psishwa, 
The titles of those Mahratta chiefs were mostly family names, and 
their allegiance to the Peishwa, when not their interest, was but 
nm minal The Rejpoot Princes of Ajmeer were at that time tributary 
to the (Mahrattas, who, indeed, levied chow? over a great part of India, 
and did not much heed what portion of it they plundered. 

III. The Nizam (Nizam, tho it originally meant the “putter ia 
order,” had come to be a family name) possessed the west part of 
Berar, the :outh of Dowlatabad, the whole of Hyderabgd, or Goloouda, 
and the Guntoor Circar, south of the Krishna. 

IV. The Nawab of Carnatic (the Company's Nawab) possessod the 
whole low, or Payeenghaut country, from the Guntoor Circar t» Cape 
Comorin, with the exception of the Jaghire of the Company. 

V. The Sultan of Mysore, Tippoo, held the whole country from the 
Essteru Ghauts to the sea on the west, from Travancore in the south, 
to us far north as Bajapoor. 

VI. The Nawab of Oude held that province under the control of the 
British. which had been extended westward into the Dooab, withia 
forty miles of Delhi. 

VII. The Sikhs held the west part of Delhi, Lahore, and Mo»ltan; 
Ht were detached bands, but there was a sort of general leader in the 
Sikh of Lahore. 

Such were the principal powers of India in 1784, among which the 
Mogul does not appear; the fact ia that he was at that time the 
prieoner of Scindis, the Mahrattu. There were a few minor Rajahsia 
remote places, but they were of too little consequence for haviag any 
influence upon the general politics of the country. Of the native 
Powers that have been mentioned, the Mahrattas had the most ex- 
tended territory, and the oue best situated for enabled them to annoy 
all the other Powers; but they were not united. Tippoo was the 
strongest ; and, though his country did not contain quite so many for's 
impregnable to eastern warfare as that of the Peishwa, its natural 
boundaries were stronger against a lar army. Such were the 
relations of the Indian provinces when Pord Cornwallis arrived in the 
country ; and before he was called to take any part in a new war, he 
wasi allowed about four years to consider of and arrange his plans 
for the Government of Bengal. 


IV. AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.—1769-84. 
BEGINNING OF FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES.—-RECKLESS DIVIDENDS,— 

LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE,—THE KEGULATION ACT OF 1769.— 

HORRIBLE SUFFERINGS OF THE NATIVE POPULATION IN THE 

COMPANY'S NEW POSSESSIONS,—PITT’S INDIA GOVERNMENT 

ACT, 1784, 

Whilst the East India Company were thus acquiring territorial posses- 
sions, combined with sovereign powers and enormous revenues, their 
condition as a commercial body was by no means so prosperous as these 
acquisitions might lead the superficial observer to imagine. When it is 
considered that, from the simple transactions of trade with which theCom- 
pany commenced a few yearsago, they had extended their business to war 
and conquest and territorial management, and this with a very in- 
adequate capital, we shall not be surprised at the difficulties in which 
we soon find them involved. What hastened their ruin, for at one 
time they were in a state of ruin and bankruptcy, was the indisoreet 
greediness of the proprietary of the Company, who, in spite of the 
urgent remonstrance of the Directors, insisted on declaring a high 
dividend ; in 1767 one of 12} per cent being resolved on, which was 
higher than any that had been paid before. Just at this time the Com- 
pany were applying to Government for a renewal of their charter, and the 
extraordinary position of their affairs naturally challenged a serious 
investigation, in the result of which Parliament asserted its supreme 
rights over the Company and its possessions in a manner which could 
not bemisunderstood. In the first place, it was without hesitation asserted 
that acommercial or other joint-stock company could not legally acquire 
territorial rights, and that the revenues annexed to such rights apper- 
tained solely to theCrown. This objection, however, was not further 
pressed at the moment; but a compromise was come to which 
almost involved an admission of the principle by the Company; it being 
enacted that, in consideration of their being permitted to enjoy the 
territorial revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, they should for two 
years pay annually into the Exchequer a sum of £400,000; the re- 
newal of the charter being granted for the same period. The an- 
nouncement of a dividend so enormous as 124 per cent was considered 
to involve possible injury to the public, by raising the prices of Stock 
to a point which the real state of the concern would not warrant, and 
so leading to a renewal of thée-wild gambling and ruin which had 
attended the South-Sea mania; and, accordingly, an Act was passed 
with great rapidity rescinding the late resolution of the Genoral 
Court making this dividend, and confining the dividends of the Com- 
pany to 10 per cent during the continuance of the agreement made with 
theGovernment. In 1769 the charter was again renewed for five years, 
when the conditions last agreed upon were partially modified. The 
Company were allowed to increase their dividend to 124 per cent, pro- 
vided they did not in any one per increase it beyond | per cent. 
On the other hand, should the dividend be reduced below the then 
standard of 10 per cent, the stipulated payment tathe public should 
be proportio y diminished, and, if it should sink to 6 per cent, the 
payment to the public should whelly cease. 

But, even whilst the Government and Legislature of the country were 
placing restrictions upon the disposal of the supposed enormous wealth 
of the East India Company, the aspect of their affairs suffered a serious 
change. The brilliant prospect exhibited in 1765 was overcast; the 
accounts from that country presented nothing but rapine, tyranny, and 
mi ; while the finances of the Company seemed irreparably deranged, 
and their trade almost stagnant. : 

It was the war with Hyder Ali which laid the ground for this ruinous 
crisis. The presidency of Madras, with whom it lay, was soon unable 
carry it on by its own resources, and was obliged to draw upon the 
Court at Calcutta, a circumstance which was attended by serious loss in 
the exchanges ; added to which, for want of specie, the usual investments 
from Madras to China could no longer be made, and the labours of the 
manufacturers were suspended. Great alarm was excited in England 
when these facts became known, and angry disputes took place at the 
India House without at all mending matters. India Stoek fell in a few 
days 60 per cent. But, rightly to understand the position of affairs 
at this crisis, it becomes necessary to examine the conduct pursued by 
the Company and their servants in regard to their newly-acquired 
possessions. The first object of the Company under the present policy 
was to obtain a revenue from the land, as a means of making « profit 
upon the general stock, rather than d any longer upon the profits 
of commercial transactions. And this policy was no new principle 
with some of the more ambitious of the prince-merchants of Leaden- 
hall-street. As early as 1689, in a despatch from London, the Directors 
said:—“The increase of our revenue is the subject of our care as 
much as our trade; it is that must maintain our force, when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade ; it is that must make us a nation im 
India; without thatiwe are but as a t mumber of interlopers, united 
by his Majesty’s Royal charter, fit only to trade when nobody of 
power thi it their interest to prevent us; and upon this account 
it is that the wise Dutch, in their general advices which we have seen 
write ten concerning their Government, their civil and 
pm icy, warfare, and increase of their revenue, for one para- 
erph t they write geneuing todo” KI ae 

ith that project in view, the important territorial acquisitions 
secured in the course of events, described in the last section, were re- 
esived with exultation and joy by the Company, who saw in it the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished hope of deriving a large income inde- 
pendently of the cares and risks of trade. Upon this subject, however, 
it has been remarked that, upon every principle of political economy, 
they might well doubt the possibility of deriving an income, during a 
series of years, from the revenues of a distant territory, unless they 
took it in the of plunder, to the subversion of good government 
and the ruin of people. And yet they made the attempt; and, 
without the slightest regard for the promotion of native industry, os 
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the natural resources of the country, they set about the collection of 
the revenue with vigour, reckless of the cruel means by which it might 
be obtained, or the permanent ruin which the temporary excessive 
drain might inflict upon the very sources from which all incomes must 
spring. They began by farming out the collection by the year to 
native collectors, who screwed up the amount to a higher rate than it 
m even under Aurungzebe. The Company was omnipotent; 
and, the collector either being Judge or having control over the Judge, 
the le found no mercy in the first instance, and could obtain no 
justice on appeal. Whole villages were deserted, and the ple 
whom this oppression had driven from their land took up 
their abodes in the jungles, whence they sallied forth in gangs 
as dacoits or robbers, or they wandered into remote parts, and 
joined the Mahrattas and other lawless and predatory tribes. To add 
to the calamity, a heavy famine in 1770 carried of nearly one-third 
of the population ; but the impost being fixed upon the land, aud 
rigorously insisted upon, when one man out of three was starved, the 
remaining two had to pay his contribution to the revenue as well as 
their own, and it was exacted to the uttermost farthing. The 
Company, finding difficulty in the collection, in the face of this 
horrible misery, next adopted the plan of appointing servants of their 
own to reside in the provinces and superintend the collection, and 
their reports gave an appalling account of the extortions and oppres- 
sions practised, from the great zemindar down to the humble ryot. 
Next a plan of letting upon a five years’ lease was tried, but it only 
@ matters worse. The lands being put up to the highest bidder, 
reckless adventurers came forward and dispossessed the former occu- 
piers; but these generally themselves failed after the ‘irst year of 
paying the rentals for which they had stipulated, and applied to be 
relieved from their tenures. The whole revenne of something less 
than three millions was soon half in arrear, without any hope of the 
balance being ever recovered. The ancient proprietors were now 
invited back, and the lands let to them at from year to year, but still 
the country continued to decline. : 

Moreover it was discovered that bidders had been found for little 
more than two-fifths of the best lands, and that the most beneficial of 
these were held in different names by officers of the Company, and by 
Government agents acting clandestinely for Europeans. The remainder 
of the lands in the immediate tenure of the Government fell under the 
care of collectors, who oppressed the people, and accounted ia the most 
dishonourable manner to their emplo yers. . 

But this was not all. The head officials of the Company, intent 
only upon their own aggrandisement, and far removed from the 
authority of the Home Government—which, even if much nearer, 
had not the necessury powers to enforce obedience aud respect— 
indulged in the most flagitious proceedings for their private gain with 
perfect impunity. The enormous bribes received by the Company's 
servants, and too often collected in the shape of black mail from 
native Princes, have been already alluded to.* Not content with these 
perquisites, they carried on an enormous inland trade on their own 
accounts, equally to the prejudice of the interests of the Company and 
the well-being of the wretched native, who, both in buying and salling, 
had to submit to any terms the Governmental traders chose to dictate. 
In prospect of the horrible famine of 1770 some of their number 
bought up all the rice in the country, which they afterwards doled out 
at a profit of 1000 per cent. But the most audacious exaction was that 
under the monopoly established by the Council of Calcutta (at the 
suggestion of Clive) in the important articles of consumption, salt, 
betelnut, and tobacco, the proceeds of which were to be divided 
amongst the members of the Council and the higher civil and military 
servants of the Company, as an increase to their regular salaries. The 
Directors protested for a long time in vain against these enormities, 
which they were powerless to redress. : 

The enjoyment of these monopolies “continued, in spite of a 
peremptory condemnation of the whole system; because, forsooth, 
the home Court could not be aware, when such prohibition was 
penned, of the real state of the provinces. It is true that Clive 
presented a minute to the Select Committee, in which he 
gave it as his opinion that a Governor should be no party 
to commercial speculations; and it was declared, in conse- 

uence, that he should resign his shares, receiving in lieu of 

em a commission of one and one-eighth per cent upon the 
revenues. But the practice of trading in salt, betelnut, and tobacco, 
for the exclusive benefit of the favoured few, was continued in spite of 
more than one positive prohibition. At last, however, there arrived a 
despatch, dated the 17th of May, 1766, so peremptory and so decisive 
that its contents could no longer be disregarded. The Committee, 
therefore, after resolving that the monopoly should continue only till 
the shareholders could Salenes their accounts, decreed its abolition; 
~~ a the 14th of September, 1768, the society was formally dis- 
solved.” 

Whilst malversation was going on at this enormous rate, the Com- 
pany still, with thoughtless prodigality, plunged into unlimited ex- 
pense. They disbursed for fortifications alone nearly four millions 
sterling; and, although incapable of meeting their existing enzage- 
ments, still continued declaring very high dividends. 

It was under these circumstances that the Company, driven by their 
necessities, found themselves with no other alternative but to apply to 
the Minister of the day (Lord North) for a loan, which his Lordship 
met by coldly referring them to Parliament. At the opening of the 
Session, November, 1772, the King’s speech especially directed the 
attention of the Legislature to the difficulties under which the Com- 
party apeesses tolabour. The consequence was a loan of £1,400,000, 
saddled with conditions restricting the dividendsof the Company to 
6 per cent, except under certain circumstances, and the permission to 
export tea to America duty free. In the same Session was passed an 
Act for regulating the Company's affairs as well in India as in 
England, the principal provisions of which were as follows :—The 
Court of Directers to be elected for four years, six members an- 
nually, but none to hold their seats longer than four years; the 
qualitications for voting at the election of Directors to be the pos- 
session of £1000 worth of Stock, instead of £500 worth; and no 
person to vote until he had possesssed his Stock for twelve months. 
The jurisdiction of the Mayor's Court at Calcutta was restricted to 
em mercantile causes, to which alone it extended before the 
terntorial acquisitions; and a new Court was established, consisting 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges appointed by the Crown. 
The Governor, Councillors, and Judges were prohibited from taking 
part in commercial pursuits and prelites and all persons in the ser- 
vice either of the King or the Company prohibited from reveiving pre- 
sents from native Nawabs, Rujahs, Ministers, agents, or thers. 
Finally, a superior authority was given to the Presidency of Bengal 
over the other presidencies in India.+ It was in vain that the Com- 
pany protested instthese conditions as an interference with their 
positive chartered rights; their necessities would not enable them to 
assert an independent position, and the principle of a Parliamentary 
control over their affairs was firmly established. 

A fact may now be stated which curiously illustrates the condition 
of the company under its new policy. From the different ciroum- 
stances which took place at the bar of the House of Commons (1772), 
it appeared in evidence that the annual expenditure of the civil and 
military establishments in Bengal had risen since the year 1765 from 
£700,000 to £1,700,000; that, including the £400,000 paid anaoually 
under the arrangement of 1767, the whole sum received by the Govern- 
ment in customs and duties from the Company, at an average caloula- 
tion of the last five years, amounted to little less than 42,000,000; that 
during the same time the dividends of the Company amounted not in 
the te to £1,000,000 above the rate of six per cent upon their 
capital which was the lowest trading dividend that had ever been 
made. It appeared, further, that the mercantile profits of the Com- 
pany during this period amounted on the average to £164,000 anaually, 
which would have afforded a dividend of 124 per cent. From which it 
results that the Company, so far from receiving any advantage from 
her territerial acquisitions, was a loser in proportion to the ditference 
the low dividends actually made, and a dividend of 124 per cent. 

As has been already stated, Warren Hastings was the first Governor- 
General appointed under the new Regulation Act. The chief events 


* A report presented from a Select Committee on Indian affairs, sitting 
about this period, contained heavy charges against individuals in very 
exalted stations ; and against Lord Clive in particular, for receiving bribes 
and perquisites on various occasions. General Burgoyne, the chairman of 
the Committee, concluded the report with moving—"1. That all acqui- 
sitions made under the influence of a military force, or by treaty with 
foreign Princes, do of right belong to the State. 2. That to appropriate 
acquisitions so made to the private emolument of persons intrusted with 
any civil or military powers of the State is illegal. 3. That very great 
sums of moneyand other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal 
persons of this description, and appropriated to their private ase." 
These resolutions passed with unanimity. 

+ The salaries of the Judges were fixed at £3000 for the 
and £6000 a year to each of the Puisne Judges. The Governor-Genera 
was allowed £25,000 a year, and the members of the Couucil £10,000 each, 


Chief Justice 








of his external policy in the ten years of his reign have been already 
mentioned, but the details of his dealings with the native population, 
from the Nawab to the ryot, and in which he steadily pursued only one 
object—namely, the acquisition of om | and lands—we have not space 
toenter upon. These acts, so extraordinary in character, formed the 
subject of a long inquiry in the House of Commons, followed by an 
impeachment, from which, after a long and tedious process, he was 
finally acquitted. x ‘ 

ad en I took charge of the government of Bengal, in April, 1772,” 
Warren Hastings boasted, “i found it loaded with debt, in less than 
two years I saw that debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready 
cash to the same amount in the public treasuries.” But, on the other 
hand, at what a cost of individual suffering and wrong, and perma- 
nent ruin, was this obtained’ The “squeezing” process was relent- 
lessly applied to the wretched landholders, the rentals being forced up 
to the highest ible standard, under a committee of revenue and 
committee of circuit, armed with despotic powers; whilst, with re- 
spect to Nawabs and Raiahs at Bengal, at Patna, at Berares, at Luck- 
now—wherever, in fact, the Governor General had a claim, “or could 
invent one,” the most wholesale plundering took place. 

But the screw had been put on too tight; relaxation at discretion 
was absolutely necessary. r. Francis, the nm ape oe opponent of 
Warren Hastings in the Council, in a memorial addressed to Lord 
North, in 1777, states what follows as the result of the new system of 
revenue collection adopted by the latter—“ The balances and remissions 
on the settlements of the last five years amount to the enormous sum 
of two hundred and thirty lacs of sicca rupees. The plain truth is 
that over-ratement and remission play into each other's hands. If the 
country be exorbitantly taxed the Governor and Council must be 
trusted with a discretionary power to make remissions;” and he in- 
sinuates that, of necessity, great uncertainty must always exist as to 
the real amount of these remissions. 

It is remarkable, notwithstanding the boast of Warren Haatings, 
just quoted, that the net territorial revenues of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, which, in 1772, were £2,126,776, declined, in 1785, to £2,072,962. 
In Oude, too, the annual revenue which, in 1765—the date of the 
treaty with Clive—was estimated at more than three millions, sunk, 
by 1777, to less than one million and a half. Warren Hastings, him- 
self, towards the close of his administration, in a minute of Council, 
says of the Vizier -Nawab of Oude :—“ Our alliance has proved the ex- 
tinction of his sovereignty, and the impoverishment of his country 
and revenue.” 

But the extent to which the exactions of this merciless man had re- 
duced the Princes and people committed to his charge may be judged 
of from the statements of Lord Cornwallis, who succeeded him in the 
government of India, and who, in a despatch, dated August 2, 1789, 
alludes to the deplorable condition of the native inhabitants in these 
terms :—“ Independently of all other considerations, I assure you that it 
will be of the utmost importance for promoting the solid interests of the 
Company that the principal landholders and traders in the interior 
parts of the country should be restored to such circumstances as to 
enable them to support their families with decency. Iam sorry to be 
obliged to say that agriculture and internal commerce have been for 
many years gradually declining; and that at present, excepting the 
class of shroffs and banians, who reside almost entirely in great 
towns, the inhabitants of these provinces were advancing hastily to a 
general state of poverty and wretchedness. In this description 1 must 
even include almost every zemindar in the Company's territories.” 
And in a minute of Council, dated Sept. 18, 1789, he states “ that one- 
— of the Company’s territories is now a jungle inhabited by wild 

asts.” 

To resume our history of the affairs of the Company in England. 
By the Act of 1769 the privileges of the Company were to expire at 
the end of three months’ notice from 1780; and as this time approached 
the Government and the Company were equally on the alert to make 
the most advantage of their position for the future. Lord North, on 
the = of the Crown, made no disguise of his disposition to claim the 
whole of the Company's conquests for the Crown; whilst the Company 
insisted that they had a right to retain what their own arms and 
treasure had acquired. In 1779, neither party showing a disposition 
to come to terms, the difficulty was staved off by passing an Act ex- 
tending the privileges of the Company for one year beyond the term 
contemplated by the Act of 1769. 

In 1781 a further extension of the charter was granted, till three 
years’ notice after March, 1791; the Company being permitted to pay 
out of their profits a dividend of 8 per cent on the capital stock, 
the overplus Seing divided—three-fourths to the public, and one- 
fourth to the Oungeny, It was further provided that the Company 
should submit to the Ministers of the Crown all the despatches they 
sent to India relative to the revenues and civil and military affairs of 
their possessions ; and that in all matters of peace and war they should 
be guided by the instructions of the Minister. With these exceptions 
it was declared that the question of territorial right should remain 
unaffected by the present arrangement. 

In 1783 the Company was again obliged to throw itself upon the 
consideration of Parliament. They sent in a petition setting forth the 
low state of their affairs, and their inability to pay the £100,000 a year 
covenanted to the public exchequer, praying to be relieved from the 
payments then in arrear, and to owed to raise a loan of £900,000; 
and a bill was afterwards brought in to authorise these propositions. 
Lord George Cavendish supported the bill as only the branch of a 
larger plan in contemplation, and in order to answer an exigency 
which would not admit of delay; and it passed. It was, however; 
but the prelude to a measure which was to reorganise the affairs of the 
Compony upon a totally new footing. 

The first attempt at grappling with this largeand important subject 
was that of Mr. Dundas, who, in April, 1783, brought in a bill for 
giving the King a power of recall over the principal servants of the 

ompany ; and the Governor-General and Council of Bengal a con- 
trolling power over the other Presidencies, the Governor-General 
having a power to act, on his own responsibility, in opposition to 
the Council itself, and for other matters; but the measure, being 
viewed with jealousy, was strongly opposed, and eventually withdrawn. 

Parliament met again in November, 1783, when the King’s speech 
thus referred to the subject :—‘‘ The utmost exertions of their wisdom 
would be required to maintain and improve the valuable advantages 
derived from our Indian possessions, and to promote and secure the 
happiness of the native inhabitants of those provinces.” The question 
was admitted by the leaders on both sides to be one which would 
brook no longer delay; and on the 18th November Mr. Fox brought 
in his famous bill, which proposed no less than to take from the 
directors and proprietors the entire administration, not merely of 
their territorial but of their commercial affairs, and to vest the 
management of them in the hands of seven commissioners named in 
the bull, and to be irremovable by the Crown, except upon an address 
from either House of Parliament. This bill, by which the charter of 
the Company was entirely superseded, and an extraordinary power 

anded over to the Minister of the day, commanding a large Parlia- 

mentary majority, was to continue in force for four years—that is, till 
after the next general election. It was accompanied by another bill 
making regulations for the government of India. It was vehemently 
denounced by the Opposition as an attempt to give unlimited power 
and patronage to “a ravenous coalition.” The Company proteszed 
against the contemplated confiscation of their property; the city of 
London also petitioned against the bill, which nevertheless passed the 
House of Commons on the second reading by a majority of 217 to 103 
votes. n its appearance in the House of Lords Earl Temple em- 
braced the first opportunity of “ protesting against so infamous a bill, 
against a stretch of power so truly alarming, and that went near to 
seize upon the most inestimable part of our Constitution—our char- 
tered rights.” Finally, the King himself joined in the opposition to 
the measure of his own Ministers He “considered himself duped 
and deceived,” and he gave Earl Temple a card containing this extra- 
ordinary announcement—‘ That his Majesty allowed Earl Temple to 
say, that whoever voted forthe India Bill was not only not his friend, 
but would be considered by him as his enemy. And, if these words 
were not strong enough, Earl Temple might use whatever words he 
might deem stronger or more to the purpose.”* In the midst of tho 
subsequent discussions the Coalition Ministry was abruptly dismissed, 
and Pitt called to office. : 

Pitt's first attempt to legislate in this matter was unsuccessful— 
the bill being lost on the motion for commitment by a majority of 222 
against 214 votes. 

Parliament being dissolved, a new Parliament met in May, 1784, 
end on the th of July the Minister brought in his second India Bill, 
which, in its leading features, was a repetition of that rejected in the 
preceding year. By this bill a Board of Control, composed of a certain 
number ot Commissioners, being Privy Councillors, was established, 
the members of which were to b 





* This semi-official Royal mes 


age was the subject of a «trong protest 
in the House of Commons, whi 


1 passed by a large majority. 


appointed by the King and re- 
} 
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movable at his pleasure; in other words, at the will and pleasure of 
the Minister of the day. The despatches transmitted by the Court of 
Directors to the different Presidencies were to be previously subjected 
to the inspection of this board, and sounters:gnued by them. The 
Directors were further ~~ ¥ to pay due obedience to the orders of 
the board touching civil and military government, and matters of 
revenue; and, in case of any doubt whether such orders came 
within the intention and meaning of the Act, his Majesty in 
Council, on appeal, was to decide. In all matters of secrecy, 
and particularly in matters of and war, the Board of 
Control had authority to send its orders to the local Govern- 
ment of India through a secret committee of the Court of 
Directors, who had no discretionary powers in relation to such 
orders. The chief Government of India was to consist of a Governor- 
General and a Council of three; of whom the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces for the time being was to be one, and to have pre2edence 
next after the Governor-General, but without succession after him, 
except on the special appointment of the Court of Directors. The 
Government of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay was estab- 
lished upon a similar principle, but in complete subordination to the 
Governor-General in Council on all matters of peace, war, and 
revenue, and the disposal of their military forces. Tho power of 
appointment to the Governor-Generalship, and other high offices, was 
vested in the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Control; but if they did not within two months nominate to 
vacancies which might occur, the Crown might do so. The Crown, 
also, had the power of recall, and this er was afterwards by an 
amended Act conferred upon the Board of Diroctors.* The bill further 
enacted that any individual who had held any office of trust in 
India should, on his return home, disclose the amount of fortune he 
brought with him ; and it established a new tribunal for the trial and 
punishment of “ British subjects guilty of extortion and other misde- 
meanours while holding ottices in the service of the King or Company 
in India.” As to the zemindars or great horeditary landholders of 
India who had been violently dispossessed of their property, the bill 
provided that an inquiry should be instituted, in order to restore such 
as should appear to have been irregularly and unjustly deprived. 
The management of their commercial concerns was left as before in the 
hands of the Company. It was only in what regarded their inter- 
national policy that it pretended to interfere; and upon this subject 
it was emphatically declared :— That, as the pursuit of schemes of 
conquest was repugnant to the wish, to the honour, and the feelings 
of the British nation, it was not lawful for the Governor-General in 
Council, without the express authority of the Court of Directors or of 
the Secret Committee, to commence hostilities, or to enter into any 
treaty for making war against any of the native Princes or States in 
India, or into any treaty guaranteeing the dominions of such Princes 
or States, except where hostilities had been commenced, or prepara- 
tions actually made for the attack of the British nation in India, or 
of some of the States or Princes whose dominions the British nation 
was engaged by subsisting treaties to protect and defend.” 

This important messure was passed and received the Royal assent 
on the 13th of August, 1784. Somewhat modified and explained by 
the Act of 1786, by which, amongst other matters, the Governor- 
General was invested with the high prerogative of deciding in oppo- 
sition to the majority of the Council; and again, by the Acts of 1788 
and 1793,+ it has been the groundwork upon which the Government of 
India was carried on for nearly half a century. 


V.—GOVERNMENTS OF LORD CORNWALLIS AND 
SIR JOHN SHORE.—1786—1798. 

LORD CORNWALLIS FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL UNDER PITT’S 
ACT.—HIS UNFORTUNATE THEORIES AND REGULATIONS.—RB- 
NEWED WAR WITH TIPPOO SAIB, WHO SURRENDERS HALF HIS 
DOMINIONS, 1792.—SIR JOHN SHORE (LORD TEIGNMOUTH).— 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—HIS NEUTRALITY POLICY, CARRIED ON 
SOMETIMES TO THE EXTENT TO INVOLVE BREACH OF FAITH. 

On starting upon the history of the important era which dates 

from the adoption of Pitt’s complicated scheme of government one or 

two general remarks may be permitted. By passing that Act Parlia- 
ment took in some sort the affairs of British India into its own hands, 
and prescribed what it considered to be the proper policy to be held in 
regard tothem. The principal feature in that policy was the principle 
of non-aggression and non-extension of territory. Towards this end 
the local Government of India, except in extreme and unforeseen 
emergencies, was in all matters of peace and war to await instructions 
from the home authorities. Let us see in the sequel how far this 
great peace principle was carried out by successive Governors; how 
far these were themselves content to be guided by the presiding au- 
thorities—both the Board of Control and the India Houss, at home; 
and when we find, in whatever cause originating, how little parity 
there was between professions and practice in our government of 

India, how little harmony between the local and the home authori- 

ties, and how little continuity of purpose in the conduct of successive 

Governors, we shall be constrained to look upon the great measure of 

1784 asa delusion and a fallacy, leaving the great questions affecting 

the Imperial interests in these quarters as far from settlement as 

they were before its passing; and the whole direction of those interests 
achapter of accidents. 

The second Governor-General of India, being the first under the 
new Act. was certainly not a very happy selection. Under Lord 
Cornwallis the American war had just been brought to an adverse 
conclusion; the prestige of brilliant success, therefore, he did not 
carry with him. Of Indian affairs he confessedly knew nothing, and 
it required something of moral hardihood, in a man so unprepared, 
and already advanced in years, to undertake the wide and delicate 
scheme of investigation as to the internal condition of the country 
which the East India Company committed to him, with any 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. But, in the words of 
one of the Company’s ablest civil servants, Lord Cornwallis was “a 
theorist, and he went out surrounded by theorists;” and when 
men have adopted a theory it is wonderful how quickly 
they collect facts to support it, and how readily they bring every- 
thing within its proportions. Amongst the great questions submit 
for disposal by his Lordship were, as to “ what were the rights and 
privileges of the zemindars and other landholders under the institu- 
tions of the Mogul and Hindoo Governments, and the services they were 
bound to perform;” the object being to accommodate the future 
arrangements to “the subsisting manners and usages of the people.” 
This was an inquiry which involved the question of territorial rights’ 
and dues in its largest sense, and as affecting all the ramifications of 
society; and it might well have occupied a man previously well pre- 
pared for the investigation the best part of a life. But, in addition to 
this, his Lordship undertook a remodification of the judicial system, 
resulting in a strange jumble of Eastern usages, or supposed 
Eastern usages, and the forms and technicalities of English 
Courts—a complication as unintelligible to those for whose pro- 
tection it was invented as it was unmanageable in the hands 
of its authors and administrators.” Indeed, it is mot surprising 
that, with the best possible intentions, Lord Cornwallis, in so astily 
dealing with these subjects, should have committed grievous mis: 
takes—giving a precedence to one class, taking it from another 
giving powers here, taking them away there: until the whole system 
of society was upset, persecution rife between class and class, and the 
whole produce of the country swallowed up in litigation. The 
vemindars, pressed on the one hand by the officers of Government, and 
shut out on the other from all summary means of doing them- 
selves justice in the dealings with the ryots, fell one by one 
into arrears. Their estates were, of course, attached, and ut 
up to auction; indeed, so rapid was the decline of that 
class of persons, to whom Lord Cornwallis had looked as 
the regenerators of their country, that in 1795—that is to say 
within two years after the ‘permanent settlement’ was completed— 
nearly one-third of the zomindaries in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
changed hands.” Meantime litigation went on at a fearful rate. In 
the district of Burdwan alone, at the period specified, there were thirty 
thousand suits pending before the Zillah Judge. The un avoidable 
consequence of such a state of things was a fearful increase of crime 
| and misery; the gaols crowded with prisoners; dacoity, burglary 

* The only occasion in which this power was used by the Board o 
Directors was in the case of Lord Ellenborough in 1546 : 

+ By Pitt's Act only the President of the So rd of Control had } 
salary. On the renewal of the charter in 1793 a salary was awarded to tk 
| two senior members of the board. 
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arson, robbery, and every other crime against society gaining rapid 
head against a Government which was powerless to ~ uy them. 

“ It is impossible,” says Gleig, in his “ British India” (who refers 
in confirmation to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on 
India affairs of the period), “to read the accounts given by the Com- 
pany’s most intelligent servants of the state of the country, and of the 
causes of its moral decline, without receiving a full conviction that, 
with the best intentions in the world, Lord Cornwallis, by his financial 
and judicial reforms, brought more injury upon British India than had 
been brought by all his predecessors put together.” 

On the otber band, such are the wide Tifferences of opinion on all 
matters of Indian history, there are those who maintain that Lord 
Cornwallis was eminently successful in his internal government. Mr. 
Macfarlane, in accordance with Sir John Malcolm, says —“ His great 
efiorts hed al] been attended with extraordinary success. If in minor 
matters some of his attempted reforms were failures, he yet left be- 
hind him among the natives a good name, and the enviable repu- 
tation ot having always entertained the best intentions. Some great 
reforms end changes he certainly effected both in the civil and military 
establishments of India, being aided therein by the new Acts of 
Parlisment, and by the possession of that unity of power, and that 
absolute control over the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay which 
Hastings never possessed; and it is asserted by a very competent 
authority that the system of internal rule which he introduced into 
Se promneee of Bengal and Bahar will ever reflect the highest honour 
op bis name.” 

In his relations with native Powers Lord Cornwallis was guided bm 4 
ample snd detailed instructions from the Home Government, whic 
were al] based upon peace principles. An arrangement was made with 
the Nawab of Oude by which the Indian Government undertook the 
defence of his territories, disavowing all right of interference in the 
internal edministration of affairs for a fixed payment of fifty lacs of 
rupees per apnum. A renewed alliance, also, was made with the 
Nizam tor srmed assistance in case of need against any Power not in 
éllience with the British nation; and here the external operations of 
his Lordship’s Government might have ended, but for the reappearance 
of on old enemy under circumstances too formidable to be overlooked. 

Tipyoo Sib, after the treaty of 1784, had become by far the most 

rcminent Power in India. Furious in his zeal for the cause of 
foen ism, ke had even adopted the title of Sultan, or Padisha, which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the Great Mogul, and held all the 
surrounding States, particularly those under native Hindoo Princes, 
in terrcr of bis name. His animosity against the English was una- 
bated, and only waited the opportunity of oy ne Spee Atlength, 
invited, and aided toa great extent, by the French, who were n 
at war with us, the occasion seemed oppostune, and in December, 
1789, in violation of the treaty of 1784, which extended not only to 
the English, but to their allies also, he attacked, with the intention of 
conquering, the Rajah of Travancore—a little kingdom at the south- 
west extremity of India. The result was a new combination against 
the common foe; new treaties, offensive and defensive, between our 
Government, and the Nizam and the Peishwa, respectively; and a 
war which the gallant Cornwallis eventually carried into the very 
heart of the Mysorean territory. Seringapatam, the capital, after four 
vigorcus assaults, was on the point of being taken by regular attack, 
when Tippoo (24th February, 1792) averted the calamity— though only 
tempc i a signing a peace which effectually and for ever 
spnulled his power. by this treaty he consented to cede thehalf of his 
dominicns, to be taken from districts contiguous to the territories of 
the ccnfederates, part of which were restored to the Mahrattas, part to 
the Nizem; whilst the British obtained three districts—the first on the 
western irontier of the Carnatic, comprehending the Baramahl] and 
the Lower Ghauts; the second, a district surrounding Dundagul; and 
the third, the dcminicns tributary to the Sultan on the coast of 
Malabar. It was stipulated, in addition, that Tippoo should pay 
three crores and thirty lacs of rupees (about £3,500,000) towards the 
expenses of the war, and should release all prisoners; and he de- 
livered up his two sons as hostages for the due performance of these 
engagements. . 
he war breaking out again between England and France, the latter 
again lost to us all their factories, including Pondicherry. 

Lord Cornwallis resigned the Government of India in 1793, and was, 
in acknowledgment of his services, raised to the rank of Marquis. 

During the five years’ Government (1793-8) of Sir John Shore, an old 
and much- respected civil officer of the Company, who had once served 
with Hastings, the neutrality system was pursued to the extreme of 
weeknese, ecmetimes to the extent of breach of faith with our allies, 
and the prestige of our arms was impaired equally amongst friend and 
foe. We refused assistance to the Nizam when his territories were 
invaded ty Scindia, the Mahratta chief, and an unfavourable treaty 
was the result. On the other hand, our interference ina disputed 
succession to the throne of Oude was conceded upon advantageous 
conditions—the annual subsidy was increased from fifty-six to seventy- 
six lace, the fortress of Allahabad and dependent Ghauts surrendered 
in perpetuity, with other arrangements made as to our armed con- 
tingent, &c., which tended to put the territory almost wholly into 
our bands. Finally, the French and all other Europeans were to 
be rigorously excluded from the service of the Nawab. 

Sir John Shore, who had saved much, and made much, for the Com- 
pany by his ignoble policy, received the warm thanks of the Directors 
on bis return, and was created an Irish Peer by the title of Baron 
Teignmouth; but, euch the clumsy and uncertain action of the system 
now in operation under Act of Parliament, that he was succeeded by 
man who during nearly seven years carried on a policy diametri- 
cally opposite to it, and contrary to the very letter and spirit of all the 
declarations of the Directors, the Board of Control, and Parliament 
itself, on the subject. 


VI.—LORD WELLESLEY’S GOVERNMENT.—1798-1805. 
THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY’S AMBITIOUS AND DAZZLING POLICY.— 

COMPLETE CONQUEST AND DISMEMBERMENT OF MYSORE.—EN- 

CROACHMENTS OF BRITISH INFLUENCE IN THE NIZAM, IN OUDE, 

IN SURAT, IN THE CARNATIC.—THE MAHRATTA WAR.—THE 

TREATY OF BASSEIN.—THE VICTORIES OF ASSAYE AND DELHI.— 

RECALL OF LORD WELLESLEY IN THE MIDST OF HIS TRIUMPHS. 
No one can deny that the Government of Lord Mornington, after- 
wards created, and better known as, the Marquis of Wellesley, fills a 
brilliant page in the annals of India, and of the mother country in its 
connection with her—a page sufficiently illumined, if it did but con- 
tain the name of the hero whose glorious career was here inaugurated, 
and who, in after years, was destined to control and change the des- 
tinies of Europe. But, dazzling as are his achievements on the out- 
side, they are mostly but the triumphs which superior Might, directed 
by superior astuteness, can always achieve, whether in alliance with 
Right or not. They were often obtained by means which, applied in 

* the affairs of individuals, would have been justly pronounced shabby, 
disingenuous, we are afraid it must be added, dishonourable; expedients, 
in which the tactics of the Jew money-lender, the pettifogging lawyer, 
and the highwayman were unscrupulously resorted to, as they best 
suited the object in view ; and whilst, as their fruit, they established in 
an unmistakable manner the supremacy and power of the British rule, 
they effectually removed its last pretensions to generosity, and destroyed 
the last remnants of sympathy for it in the breasts of the native 
Princes. Thus was a new empire created for us, upon an extended and 
entirely new basis, or basis of complete isolation from local alliances 
and influences. The responsibilities attendant upon such an empire 
were, of course, proportionally novel and great; and their extent, and 
the new complications of policy to which they may lead, have not yet, 
even in our day, been fully ascertained. 

Lord Wellesley’s first act after his landing at Madras was a wise 
and commendable one: it was to restore our influence with the 
Nizam, which Sir John Shore’s shameless neutrality had so im- 
paired, and to prevail on him to remove from his armies the French 
officers who had for some time commanded amongst them. 

Our old enemy Tippoo was next to be dealt with. He was 
clearly ascertained to be plotting against us with the French at the 








liamentary declarations, and oft-repeated orders from home agai 
of conquest, Lord Wellesley abstained from taking liate sove- 
reignty over the whole; but he made a disposition of it which, in the 
course of a very short time, brought it to the same end was 
given to the Nizam ; a portion was offered to the Peishwa of the Mah- 
rattas, but refused ; a portion—a very important portion, lying along the 
sea-shore, and ing to connect the Company's possessions—was taken 
in the British name: and, in order to ee a fourth por- 
tion, smaller than any, was formed into an independent principality ; 
and Maharajah Krishna Oudawer, a child of six old, the lineal 
representative of the ancient Hindoo dynasty of Mysore, which Hyder 

i, Tippoo’s father, had forcibly dis , Was put upon the throne, 
under the protection, or rather under the complete control, of the Com- 
pany, both in its military defences, its internal government, and its 
external relations, The territory conquered from Tippoo, and annexed 
covertly or openly to the sessions of the Company, exceeded in 
dimensions 20,000 square miles; and gave a new form and consistency 
to its empire in the South of India. The {revenue immediately 
derived was very 

Lord Wellesley next turned his attention to the Deccan, the Nizam 
of which had vainly sought for our covenanted support against the 
Mabrattas in the time of Sir John Shore, and with whom a renewal of 
friendly relations and influence had been the first object of his Lord- 
thip’s successful solicitude after his arrival in India. The pretence for 
interference was theimbecility of the Nizam, and the ill -disguised hos- 
tility of the Mahrattas, of whom he might become the tool. Pressing 
on his scheme “with equal firmness and address,” the Governor- 
General obtained a cession of land, instead of the monthly stipend 
agreed to be paid for the British contingent, as well as an enlarged 
contract for the latter, which foreboded a turther cession of land on 
some future occasion. In effect, by the treaty of October, 1800, the 
Nizam ceded to the English all the territories he had obtained from 
Mysore, under the treaties of 1792 and 1799; accepted an increased 
force of our troops for his protection ; and put his sovereign rights in 
matters of peace and war under our conte; in return for which we 
guarunteed him the enjoyment of what remained of his puppet 
attributes. 

Whilst the ink with which this document was yet wet, and when its 
effect must have been duly appreciated by surrounding Princes, Lord 
Wellesley had the coolness to propose similar terms of protection to 
the Mabratta chief, offering him at the same time the share which 
had been reserved for him of the territories of Mysore. But Scindia 
resisted all these allurements, and the consequence was that the re- 
served portion of Tippoo’s late dominions was divided between the 
English and the Nizam—in other words became all British territory. 

Oude was dealt with even + more rigorously, and with even less 
care for saving appearances. Under the pretence of threatened danger 
from Cabul the aged Nawab was applied to to accept of an additional 
contingent of troops, beyond even the number assigned him by Sir 
John Shore; and when his Highness hesitated, and put us off with a 
talk of abdication which he did not fulfil, the dismissal of the whole 
of his army was insisted upon, and a territorial ceesion in lieu of a 
money subsidy, in return jor our protection. The Nawab saw it use- 
less to resist, and therefore consented. About a third of his territo- 
ries was reserved to him; the remaining two-thirds, which comprised 
all the frontier districts, and the revenues of which were estimated at 
one crore and thirty-six lacs of rupees, passed into the hands of the 
Company. The small principality of Furrahabad, which had long 
been dependent upon Oude, but under a separate Prince, was also 
seized, in spite of the urgent protestations of its young sovereign. 

In like manner the Nawab of Surat was forcibly induced to sur- 
render the government of his small territory for the empty title of 
sovereignty, omens by an annual pension. In Tanjore the 
views of the British Governor were favoured by the opportune dis- 
covery of a pretended flaw in the title of the reigning Prince, Ameer 
Sing; and ‘the supericr preteusions of one Sispojee, the adopted son 
of Rajah Tuljajee, and who, in gratitude for Lord Wellesley’s espousal 
of his cause, bartered the independence of his country fora pension. 

But the proceedings adopted against the Nawab of Arcot were of a 
stil] more arbitrary character, and { founded upon pretensions in open 
violation of the law of nations. It appears that amongst the secret 
records found in Tippoo Sultan’s palace, after the capture of Seringa- 
patam, was an extensive correspondence in cypher, which the present 
Nawab and his father had carried on with Tippoo Sultan, and Hyder 
Ali, in which were numerous expressions indicative of a hostile feel - 
ing towards the English. Lord Clive, the son of thegreat Clive, being Go- 
vernor of Madras, was authorised by the Governor General to make a 
searching inquiry into the matter; and the result was a report from 
the former, in which, on the ground of “internal treachery, and of open 
oppotition to our interests in the Carnatic, established by treaty,” he 
recommended “the immediate resumption of the civil and military 

overnment of the Carnatic,” under such provisions for the Nawab and 

is Court as his Lordehip might “be Seooed to authorise.” Lord 
Wellesley was not long in acting upon this advice, which was exactly 
in accordance with his ambitious views; and, without the slightest 
previous intimation, a detachment of troops was marched into the 
Carnatic, and surrounded the palace where the Nawab was lying at 
the point of death. Immediately upon his decease (July 15th, 1301) 
the Commissioners appointed to conduct the business of abdication 
entered the palace, and, in presence of the young heir and his 
guardians, unfolded “ the proofs of the late Sovereign’s guilt,” and re- 
guired him to resign his throne, upon the terms dictated by the 
Governor-General. After a short but fruitless attempt to cajole the 
young Prince into a compliance with this extraordinary demand, “the 

‘nglish authorities were driven to take a step which for some time 
had been determined upon should all other expedients fai]. There was 
some cause to suspect that Hussain Ali was not the son of Omdut 
ul Omrah, but a suppositious child palmed upon him by one 
of his secondary wives. Of that circumstance, though at any other 
moment perfectly immaterial, they resolved to avail themselves, by 
setting up Azee ul Dowlah, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, the next in 
succession after the direct line, as a rival to Hussain;” and, sur- 
rounded by British bayonets, this pretender was placed upon the 
Musnud, after having signed a treaty by which the whole civil and 
piiesy government of the Carnatic became vested in the Company. 
The unhappy Huseain only survived his misfortune a few months— 
dying on the 6th of April, 1802, within a few days of the death of the 
Ameer Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore. 

The Mahratta states, occupying so important a position in the very 
centre of India, were next to be dealt with. The hand of friendship 
and the bribe had already been held out immediately upon the full of 
Tippoo, and contemptuously rejected. But the dissensions of rival 
chiefs occasioned internal weakness, and afforded us an o ming. It 
were unnecessary to go into thedetails of these revolutions. Suffice it to 
say that the rival houses of Scindia and Holkar held the balance be- 
tween them, and were now in open hostility: the former being in 
alliance with the Peishwa, or head of the Mahratta confederacy. Ina 
pitched battle near Poonah (Oct. 25, 1802), the latter gained a decisive 
victory over his opponents, and the Peishwa found himself compelled 
to throw himeelf under the proteetion of the British The Treaty of 
Bassein was signed, by which the Company not only en d to furnish 
6000 men, for the support of whom was assigned a territory yielding 
twenty-six lacs of rupees, but to bring forward any further amount of 
force that might be necessary to re-establish the Peishwa in his pre- 
scriptive —_ Further, the Peishwa undertook to exclude from his 
service all Europeans, except subjects of the British Crown ; to make no 
wars of aggression; to submit all his quarrels with other States to the 
arbritration, and generally in all that concerned his foreign relations, 
to the direction of the British Indian Government. He also abandoned 
his claim of Chout on the British possessions in Guzerat. 

On the strength of this treaty, after an abortive attempt of Holkar 
to place a nominee of his own on the throne, the Peishwa was escorted 
by his new allies with military honours, or rather in military vassalage, 
to Poonah, and reinstated in the outward forms of power. Scindiah 
was invited to .ccede to the treaty of Bassein ; but declined, as he saw 
in it too plainly the destruction of his country’s liberties. <A similar 
feeling pervaded the Mahratta confederates generally, who forgot 
their mutual feuds in the common danger, me organised a 
combined resistance to the common foe. To meet this opposi- 
tion the Governor-General determined to bring all the resources 
at his dispogal into operation. General Lake was commissioned to 


| Hindosten; and General Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Welling- 


Mauritius, and with Bonaparte, who had recently landed in Egypt | 


“for the liberation of India; ” in other words, for the expulsion of the 
English. The crisis was imminent, and Lord Wellesley met it with 
becoming vigour. A brief and triumphant campaign by General 
Harris, under whom served General Baird and Colonel Arthur 


Wellesley, was terminated by the assault and capture of Seringapatam | 


(4th of May, 1799), and the death of the Tiger Tippoo amidst its ruins. 


The dismemberment of Mysore followed. 


Out of respect for the Par- | Posseesions into the! 


ton) to the Deccan, with powers, both military and political, almost 
unlimited ; and now commenced one of the most brilliant campaigns 


which has marked the history of our Indian possessions. Under the 
former the bard-fought and glorious battle of Assaye—none the less | 
glorious because won by, or in spite of, a mistake (Sept. 23, 1803) 
and under the latter the brilliant victory near Delhi—secured by a 
feint (September 7 lowed up by other successes in each quarter, 
accomplished the disco are of Scindia, and threw all his excensive 
fthe British, The most important conse- 











quence attendant upon these triumphs was that it gave us the 
tunity of — a new disposition of the Mogul Crown, or rather 
ing i 6 representatives of the former owners, and » 
obtaining the ial authority to all our 
which we had 


the Mahratta chief when we en ? 
General Lake was to recognise hi 


ise his 
the palace of his ancestors. In rama the retell Emperor te all his 
authority to the Company, and gave up the treasure captured at Delhi 
as a donation to thé victorious army. 


sanction of an Imperial 







Some further reverses com subdued the of the Mahratta 
chiefs, who sued in earnest open | ; and. signed to that 
end. The Rajah of Berar to the province of 
Cuttack, and to the Nizam several Seay avetting 
on his frontier, renouncing at the same claim to 
Scin to the Englisi: his the Dooab, the 
fort and territory of Ahmeda’ of his possessions 
from Adjuntee Hills to very; he also formally relin- 
quished the control which he had claimed to exercise over the person 


Europeans, and became effectually subsidiaries to 
G ment. A number of petty Princes, ee Bajahe of 
a and whose 


Telh of Berets sud the Company, were declared 
then 


ted against 

prosecuted agains 

success, except in the instance of the disastrous, 
Monson. Scindia and the Peishwa himself. fora 
against the rival chief, upon being assured by 
that it had no intention to obtain any 
would gladly make over to them any conquests ‘ 
from the common enemy; and everything commana 
at hand the ‘complete subversion of the 

Wellesley was suddenly recalled, and the 
arrived (30th July, 1805) to take his place, whom a totally 
different policy was immediately adopted. Pence.was. now to be 
made on any terms, as essential to the calm of, Bri states- 
men, and the security of British interests. All pointe 08 
were to be conceded rather than delay the 


V1II.—GOVERNMENTS OF SIR GEORGE BARLOW AND LORD 
MINTO.—1805—1813. 
PEACE SIGNED WITH THE MAHRATTA CHIEFS BY SIR GEORG 
BARLOW—MUTINY OF VELLORE—MUTINY OF MADRAS—DIPLO- 
MATIC PROCEEDINGS OF LORD MINTO IN AFFGHANISTAN, &c, 


| Lord Cornwallis dying within a few weeks after his second arrival in 


India (5th Oct,, 1805) the contemplated arrangements were carried 
to completion in a congenial spirit by Sir George Barlow, who suc- 
ceeded to the government. By the treaty with Seindiah certain dis- 
tricts were ceded, and an annual pension of ‘four les of rupees 
assigned to him, besides jaghires to his wife.and daughter. The 
British Government, on its part, engaged not to enter into any treaties 
with the Rajahs of Oudepoor, Joudpoor, Kutch, and other chiefs, tri 

butaries of Scindia, By the treaty with Holkar the latter renounced 
all right, to the districts of Tank Rampoorah, Boondes, &o., as well 
as to such as lay north of the Chambul ; relinquished all claims upon 
Kooch, and Bundelkund, upon the British Government and its allies. 
He agreed to retain no Europeans in his service without the consent of 
the British Government, whilst the Company engaged not to interfere 
with any Rajahs or other dependants of Holkar south of the Chumbul, 
and to restore Chandore, Zaulnah, and other places beyond the Taptee 
and Godavery, which had been wrested from him during the war. 
Finally, an individual called Sirjee Rao Gautka, a treacherous foe of 
the British was to be excluded from the service of Holkar, as he had 
been already from that of Scindiah. 

The general conditions of this peace were moderate enough on both 
sides: but there were one or two incidents connected with it which, 
to speak of them in plain terms, involved a breach of faith on ope 
of the British Government in respect to its less-powerful allies. 
were clauses in the original treaty for the cession of Tank Rampoorah 
to the English, and recognising the independence of Boondee. These 
clauses were abandoned by Sir George Barlow, on the completion of 
the treaty, because he did not wish to involve himself in the duty of 
protection, which they implied; and thus these chieftains, who 
served the British faithfully and zealously during the war, were, on 
the return of peace, consigned to the tender mercies of a vindictive 
superior. Upon a similar principle the Rajah of Jeypoor, who had 
accepted a subsidiary alliance from the British in the time of their 
need, was abruptly cast off, and his district placed at the mercy of 
Holkar, who committed dreadful ravages in it on his way to his head- 
quarters. This was not the first time, nor the last, when our Indian 
Government, acting upon purely selfish motives, have lightly aban- 
doned the most solemn engagements with its native dependents, 

Sir George Barlow’s term of office, which was chiefly occupied in 
adjusting and bringing to a close the vast schemes of policy opened by 
Lord Wellesley, was only further distinguished by the ocour- 
rence of a mutiny amongst the native troops at Velore, under cir- 
circumstances somewhat peculiar, and which at one moment 
threatened most serious issues. In the spring of 1806 symptoms of 
insubordination were manifested by a portion of the Madras troo 
the ostensible cause of which was a regulation promulgated in gen 
orders, sanctioned by Sir John Cradock, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
approved by the Governor, Lord William Bentinck. By this order the 
sepoys were required to appear on parade with their chins clean~- 

shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut after the same pattern, and 
bever to wear the distinguishing marks of caste, nor their eurrings, when 
in uniform. A head-dress of a new pattern, which was considered to 
be an imitation of the feringee hat, was also ordered for the sepoys; 
whilst, in aggravation of all, the turn-screw attached to the fore part 
of the uniform was converted inte a cross, the symbol of the Christian 
faith. All these regulations were looked upon by the sepoys as inno- 
vations upon the privileges of their caste, and sinister attacks upon 
their religion ; and the result was an outbreak, in which much blood 
was shed, and many atrocities committed; and which, but for the 
timely arrival and gallant exertions of Colonel Gillispie with his 19th 
Light Dragoons from Arcot, wet have proved trium roy and 
spread ite baneful influence throughout the nutive army of the i- 
dency. On the suppression of the revolt some examples were made 
amongst the mutineers; after which the obnoxious regulations were 
withdrawn, and Lord G. Bentinck and Sir John Cradock, who had 
been the unfortunate authors of the mischief, were recalled. 

Under the Government of the same Sir George Barlow originated 
enother mutiny in the Madras army, but this was amongst the 
European officers, and though only brought to open-issue after that 
functionary had quitted the Governor Generalship, and accepted the 
Governorship of Madras*, may be more conveniently disposed of 
here. At the close of the first Mahratta war, in consequence of tho 
impoverished state of the Company's resources, extensive retrench- 
ments were resolved upon in the military department of Madras, 
amongst which the abolition of the “tent contract,” in virtue of 
which officers commanding mative corps had hitherto received a per- 
manent monthly allowance in cantonments as well as in the dela, 
during peace or war, on condition of providing suitable camp- 
equipege for the seldiers of their regiments when required. During 
the Government of Lord W. Bentinck, Colonel Munro, the Quarter- 
master General, to whom the subject was refe had presented a 
report recommending the abolition of this allowance; and, under Sir 
George Barlow, it was attempted to carry out this recommendation 
(May, 1808). A .ro0st angry feud Bnned | in the course of which 
Colonel Munro was put under arrest, and threatened with a court- 
martial for the remarks which he bad made in the matter, which 
were considered to involve aspersions upon the characters of the 
officers in the service, but afterwards released by the Government. 
After a most unseemly struggle, in which some overt acts of mutiny 
were committed, the Government got the upper hund; and, after a 
few examples had been made amongst the ETcher ranks of the re- 
volters, order was restored (Aug. 18). 

Lord Minto succeeded Sir Gorge Barlow, in July, 1807, as Governor- 
General. His Lordship, when Sir Gilbert Elliott, had been a strenuous 
opponent of Warren Hastings, and had always been un advocate of @ 
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neutrality and non-aggressive policy in India. He had also nurtured 
a favourite theory for introdu asort of “ balance of power;” but he 
had not been long in office before he found the impossibility of realising 
these preconceived notions. He found a state of things, the conse- 
uences of the Mahratta war, which was most deplorable, and called 
oudly for the > of a controlling authority. The territories 
of petty Princes, which were interposed between those of the Compauy 
and the t Mahratta chiefs, the prey to oppression and anurc!y-— 
overrun by Pindarees, who were robbers by profession, and other free- 
booters, coerced by their feudatory superiors. They complained griev- 
ously of these enormities; and urged that the British Government, in 
assuming to itself the exercise or direction of the functions of the 
Emperor, was bound to see them righted. Lord Minto interfered 
slightly in the affairs of the Nizam; and between the Peishwa and 
certain of his feudatories, in a manner which -  —- and confirmed 
a sort of supremacy in the British Government; but his instructions 
from the Home Government prevented him from a more general adop- 
i FA principle had he boon inclined to it, which seems not im- 
ro! \ 
. In external affairs the government of Lord Minto was distinguished 
by one or two events of some importance. The rumoured schemes of 
Bonaparte for the invasion of India, vid the North-Western states, 
led to an embassy in that direction, ably conducted by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, which ended in the opening of amicable relations with the Shah 
of Cabool, the Ameers of Scinde, and the Rajah of Lahore, a treaty of 
ni) | ‘ a \\ ! rotection and mutual aid being signed with the last-named. Colonel 
ill Lah ll, | ee ad it \\iI Nt alcolm’s mission to Persia was not attended by any direct result; but 
| AT Nita Hy Fe ' Wy |\\\) i} another mission from the Crown of England, under Sir Harford Jones, 





| f —— , ‘iy originated a treaty with that Court for assistance in the defence of our 
| AM |) QA MA me \ — Ten ANT frontier against the French for an annual payment of £100,000 
Yn | S ZB } I | (March, 1809). It was also during Lord Minto’s administration that 
f Mauritius islands were taken from the French (July, 1810) and 
Java from the Dutch (August, 1811). These conquests, with the ex- 

| of the Isle of France, were restored at the Peace of 1814, 
rd Minto resigned his office towards the close of the year 1813, 
having had occasion to qualify very materially his early opinions in 
favour of neutrality and non-interventions in the Government of India. 


VIII.—GOVERNMENTS OF LORDS HASTINGS AND 
AMHERST.—1813—1826. 

THE NEPAULESE WAR; SATISFACTORY IN ITS RESULTS—WAR 
WITH THE PINDAREES AND MAHRATTAS, WHO ARE COM- 
PLETELY SUBDUED—WAK AND CONQUESTS IN BURMAM—MUTINY 
OF BARRACKPORE—SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BHURTPORE, 

Lord Hastings arrived in India (Oct., 1813) with the firmest convictiong 

in favour of a peace policy; but difficulties were bequeathed tohim by 

his predecessor, which, before he had time to look round him, involved 
him in military operations of considerable magnitude and difficulty 

The Goorkas of Nepaul had been for some years gradually advancing 

towards our northern frontier beyond the Ganges, and conquering 

territories in the extensive plain called the Turaee, and some neigh- 
beuring districts, the zemindars of which were feadatories of the 

British Government. Repeated remonstrances having been made 

without effect, and outrages having been committed, even against the 

British police force established for the protection of some of the dis- 

puted districts, it became impossible, consistently with the public 

honour, longer to delay resorting to force for the expulsion of these 
mountain hordes. Towards carrying the necessary operations into 
effect, the young Nawab of Oude, who had recently succeeded his 

k father, was “prevailed upon” to advance about £2,000,000 sterling, 

> at interest at six per cent. The first campaign (1814) was attended 

r Ss with inauspicious results, owing in great measure to erroneous 

: — strategy, in extending the attack, in four divisions, over too wide a 

line of frontier, broken up by mountains and forests; and in part 
to the incapacity of the officers intrusted with the command, 
whose conduct was at one time marked by over-weening con- 
fidence entailing disaster, at another by unbecoming and fatal 
supineness. In a second campaign the well-planned and vigorous 
operations of Sir David Ochterloney were crowned with suc- 
cess. The enemy, driven in on all sides (1816), signed a treaty 
of peace, by which he ceded to the English all the hill-country 
taken in the campaign; and the Turaee from one extremity to the 
other; and evacuated the territory of Sethim Rajah, and consented to 
the reception of an English Minister at Catmandoo. The articles of 
this treaty were executed with rare punctuality; and the Governor- 
General showed a conciliatory spirit by restoring some of the con- 
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quered territory, after a straight and even frontier had been drawn, 
marked at certain distances with pillars of masonry. The Nepaulese 
have never since given us any trouble; but, on the contrary, have 
evinced towards us a stanch friendship. The Ghoorka levies in the 
Cempany’s service have always shown themselves faithful and brave. 

The disturbed and threatening state of affairs in Ventral India next 
claimed the attention of the Governor-General. The Pindarrees were 
ravaging the country far and wide; and the Peishwa, Scindia, and 
other Mahratta potentates were secretly in alliance with them, with 
the mere hove and object of giving us trouble. The Court of Directors in 
London, after repeated representations on the subject, at leugth gave 
a tardy assent to the measures necessary for crushing these freebooters; 
and these, as was generally the case with our operations in India, occa- 
sioned, as will be seen, a considerable accession of territory and poli- 
tical influencetothe Company. At the date when these operations com- 
menced, the Nawab of Nagpoor chanced to die, leaving a disputed 
succession ; and we recognised and supported the claim ot hams Saheb, 
for a consideration of seven and a hal 3 of rupees perannum. But 
our new ally was guilty of the usual treachery against his protectors, 

and the usual tyranny and misrule at home. He disgraced the 
musnud with blood and crime, and negotiated with the Mahratia 
Chiefs an alliance for the purpose of our expulsien. In consequence 
he became involved in a common fate with the common foe; and, alter 
@ vain struggle, was dispossessed of his throne, to which the British 
Government (1819) appointed a new occupant—a mere nominal appoint- 
ment—the whole country, with its resources, being virtually annexed 
to the Company's dominions. Meantime, the treacherous Peishwa, 
after a long and erratic campaign, marked by many reverses, was 
finully beaten at Poona (1818), and signed a treaty by which he 
renounced for ever his authority as head of the Mahratta nation, and 
became a State prisoner in the hands of the Company, with an annual 
pension of eight lacs of rupees, or about £100,000 sterling. The 
whole of the Peishwa’s dominions were formally taken possession of in 
the name of the Company, with the exception of a small territory 
annexed to the town of Sattara, in which they re-established a Rajah, 
in strict dependence upon them. Holkar was left but a fragment of 
his vast ssions; whilst Scindia, who had remained in alliance 
with us, has retained his sovereignty undiminished in extent, however 
much shorn of its greatness, ‘The effect of these arrangements was to 
ive the Company’s government a direct control over two-thirds of the 
ye continent; all within the Indus and the Ganges being now: 
either their own or in strict and dependent alliance with them. It 
was, indeed, publicly given out that the Company’s Government had 
taken the place of that of the Mogul—an announcement which was re- 
ceived in all parts with ready acquiescence. The Pindarree War, 
which was the original motive of the operations which led to these im- 
portant results, was carried on with so much vigour and success in the 
years 1817 and 1818, that the whole of their chiefs were either cap- 
tured or had surrendered, and their future tranquillity was secured by 
the concession of some grants of land. 

Lord Hastings having thus consolidated the British power, and esta- 
blished peace and security within the length and breadth of India, 
retigned his important trust, and was succeeded as Governor General 
by Teed Amherst, who entered upon the duties of his office in 
August, 1823. He foune the state of the mage og Sy empire internally 
one of perfect repose; but a new enemy on the Eastern frontier, 
who by their encroachments upon our territory, and their generally 
overbearing and threatening conduct, rendered an appeal to arms 
imperative. 

‘he Burmese are a people intermediate between the Chinese and the 
Hindoos. A race of soldiers, pursuing war for the sake of conquest 
and fortune, cruel, overbearing, the foundations of their empire was laid 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, by the conquest of Ava, and 
several provinces of Siam, and other minor States around. The result 
was that, in 1823, the Burmese empire extended from the ninth to the 
twenty seventh degree of north latitude, and from the ninety-first to 
the ninety-ninth of east longitude; being bounded on the north by 
Thibet, on the east by China and Siam, on the south by Malaya, and 
on the west by the bay of Bengal und the British frontier. They early 
manifested a jealousy of the English power, with which they seemed 
desirous to court a contest. As early as 1794 they evinced contempt for 
our territorial rights, by pursuing across the frontier, into Chittagong, 
certain Mughs of Arracan, who were flying from their tyranny ; 
though they retired when formally required to do so. During many 
subsequent years, more of the same unfortunate outcasts came into 
the British territory, and effected a settlement reluctantly tolerated by 
the Government; who, however, refused to give them up, and resisted ws < 
all attempts to pursue them. A sort of irregular border warfare, “a )), | 
attended by much angry feeling on both sides, was thus established, \ ZAG 
which could not but lead, sooner or later, to open hostilities, 
It happened, during great part of this time, that the British arms 
being fully occupied elsewhere, the Government treated this affair 
with greater forbearance than they would otherwise have been dis- 
posed to doj; and this forbearance was construed as originating in 
weakness by an insolent neighbour who rejoiced in the titles of “the STREET IN SIRINAGUR, CASHMERE.——FROM A DRAWING BY MR. W. CARPENTER, JUN. 
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fortunate King of the White Elephants, Lord of the Seas and Earth, 
Lord of the Golden Palace, &¢.” In 1817, when the Maharatta war 
‘was at its height, the Burmese King extended his conquests across the 
Garron Hills, and took possession of the small states on the left of the 
Brahmapootra ; and this they followed up by sending a written com- 
munication to the Governor-General, in which he laid claim to the 
rovinces of Chitagong, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Cassimbaza, and 
anded that the British should either withdraw from them or pay 
tribute for them. This insolent mandate Lord Hastings affected to 
treat as a forgery; and “the fortunate King of the White Elephants, 
&c.,” was glad to acquiesce in the suggestion as a convenient loop- 
hole to escape from a difficulty which he was not yet prepared to 
face. At length, however, towards the close of 1823, the Burmese were 
guilty of renewed acts of aggression, which brought the quarrel so 
ong rankling, to @ crisis. : 

Inanightforay they they seized upon a small island, or sandbank 
called Shapuree, situated at the mouth of the Tiknaaf, an arm of the 
sea which divides a part of Chi g from Arracan, and followed 
this up by encroachments in the adjacent provinces. These acts were 
resented by a declaration of war, and preparations for active hostilities 
immediately commen 

The scheme of operations against the Burmese was boldly conceived. 
but it partially failed in the commencement for want of a proper con- 
sideration of the requirements of the case. The plan was to invade 
the enemy’s territories by means of a naval expedition to Rangoon, 
and thence by means of the boats of the country up the Irawaddy to 
the capital. The first part of the operations was successfully accom- 
plished; Rangoon was occupied without resistance (May 11, 1824), the 
place having been deserted by the inhabitants on the approach of our 
armaments. But when it came to the projected expeditions into the 
interior; the means of conveyance were wanting, as well as the 
necersa) y provisions, for the natives could supply neither. Meantime 
the 1ainy season had set in, and sickness carried off rm of our 
troops. A tedious campaign of outposts, stockades, and ambuscades 
was still carried on, in which we made slow but gradual progress. 
These operations, skilfully directed by Sir Archibald Campbell, were 
merked thrcughout by a spirit of daring exploit and undaunted cou- 
rage on the part of our troops. At length, after the fall successively 
of Sarawab, Dinoben, and Malloon, the King of Ava was brought to 
his senses and sued for peace. <A treaty was forthwith negotiated and 
signed at Yandabos (Feb. 1826), by which the King of Ava renounced 
his sovereignty over Assam, Cachar, and Jylna, recognised the inde- 

mdence of Munnipore, and ceded the whole of Tenasserim to the 
Pritieb, whose boundary was in future to be the mountains of 
Arracen; moreover to pay a crote of rupees, in four instalments, and 
give full privileges to English ships visiting his porte. The King of 
Siem was included in the general pacification. 

The following is quoted as the account given “on authority” of 
this war and its results, in the Royal Chronicle of the Burmese :—‘“ In 
the yeurs 1186 and 1187 (of the Burmese era) the kula pya, or white 
strangers of the west, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden 
Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Plame, and were 
permitted to advance as far as Yadaboo; for the King from motives of 

iety and regard to life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them. 

he strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise, so 
that by the time they reached Yadaboo their resources were ex- 
hausted, and they were in great distress. They then petitioned the 
King, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of 
money to pay their expenses back, and ordered them out of the 
country.” It is fair to add, however, that, notwithstanding all this 
rhodomontade, as in the case of the Nepaulese so in that of the Bur- 
meee, — perticular of the compact of pacification entered into was 
discharged with promptitude and good faith. 

The progress of the Burmese war was marked by one of those 
occurrences which, unhappily, have been but too frequent in the 
Indian army. About the middle of the year 1824, the 47th Bengal 
Native Infantry were ordered to march to Barruckpore, from which 

lace it was intended that they should proceed by sea to join the 

jurmah army. The regiment was ill-provided with bullocks for con- 
veyance und other necessaries for the journey, and, when they applied 
to the Commissariat for them, they were curtly told to look out for 
what they wanted themselves, Arrived at Barruckpore, a heavy 
marching-order parade was ordered, when the men appeared without 
their knapeacks, under the plea that they were worn out and unfit 
for use. They were informed that new ones were on their way, 
ond that until their arrival they must use the old ones. They 
refused, however, to produce them; and part of the regiment, 
moreover, declared thut they would not proceed to Rangoon or 
elsewhere by sea, as it involved the forfeiture of caste; nor would 
they move at all unless they were allowed double batta, a claim which, 
we believe, was in accordance with precedent in the oase of troops 
about to take the field, but which, inthe new spirit of economy at 
head quarters, wes disallowed. All attempts to subdue the prevailing 
discontent by reasoning was unavailing; and at a parade on the day 
but one f lowing the troops showed such symptoms of open mutiny 
that discharges of grapeshot were opened upon them, by which a con- 
sideruble number (some accounts say about two hundred) were de- 
stroyed, whilst the rest broke and fied, throwing away their arms and 
accoutrements. Some of the fugitives were afterwards brought to 
trial and punished, some capitally, others by imprisonment and hard 
labour; after which the regiment was disbanded, and its number 
erased from the list of the army; the European officers being trans- 
ferred to another raised in its place. The army of India was thus 
fortunately saved from the infection of @ dangerous example by the 
prompt measures of Sir Edward Paget, the Commander-in -Chief, and 
the alarm which the occurrence occasioned amongst the residents at 
Calcutta allayed. But let us not be hasty to conclude that the fault 
was all on the side of theunhappy sepoy, and that he had no grievances 


to complain of, amounting to breach of contract, which in 
his estimation, at least, justified revolt. Thornton, speaking of this 
outbreak, says'—“ It was the offspring of temporary disappointment 


and privation; and, excepting that all such movements are fraught 
with evil suggestion for the future, it was calculated to excite little 
alarm. In the languuge of the Court of Inquiry appointed to 
investigate and report on the pa J affair, it was ‘an ebullition of 
de my at being compelled to march without the means of doing so’” 
This dark page in the military history of India was shortly after- 
wards compensated by a brilliant affuir at Bhurtpore. This fortress 
had been attacked without success by Lord Lake in 1805, and was 
considered —— insomuch that it had become a sort of 
roverb that “India was not pe conquered, for Bhurtpore had never 
een taken.” The ground of attack on the present occasion was, as 
usual, the defence of the rights of the infant son of the deceased 
Rajah against the pretensions of an usurping uncle. Poor Sir David 
Ochterlony, the hero of Nepaul, then Commander of the Forces, and 
Resident at Delhi, had already promised assistance, and commenced 
the necessary operations; but his conduct being unhandsomely 
rebuked and thwarted by the Calcutta Government, he retired in mor- 
tification to Meerut, where he shortly afterwards died. Not two 
months bad elapsed, however, before his policy was confirmed and acted 
upon by his successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe. The supposed impreg- 
nable city, surrounded by forest and ditch, was attacked by the Britii 
troops under Lord Combermere, with upwards of a hundred pieces 
of ordnance, and eventually a breach being effected by means of a 
mine, was taken by assault January, 1825. The fall of the capital was 
followed by the immediate submission of all the other towns and vil- 
lages in the principality; the young Rajah was conducted to the 
pelace and seated on the throne by Lord Combermere, in the presence 
of an English regiment, there to reign under the “ protection” of the 
British Company. The victory was of most important consequence to 
us as regards the prestige of our name in India. Had we failed in 
this expedition all the North-western provinces, with Delhi as a centre, 
would have put themselves in open revolt, and the supremacy of 
British rule would have been shaken throughout India. As it hap- 
pened, directly the reverse was the case; our rule was confirmed, and 
the fall of Bh re carried dismuy and discouragement even to the 
Court of Ava, and to many countries beyond the limits of India. 


IX.—GOVERNMENT OF LORD WM. BENTINCK.—1828-35, 
PEACE POLICY AGAIN RESUMED.—REVIEW OF THE AFPAIRS OP 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.—PARTIAL RBLAXATIONS OF THEIR 
COMMERCIAL MONOPOLY IN 1793 AND 1813.—COMMITTEERS ON 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (1827, 1830, AND 1831).—RENEWAL 
@Fr T‘E CHARTER (1534).—THE COMPANY'S COMMERCIAL CHA- 
RACTER ABOLISHED.—LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S REFORMS, 
Lord Amherst ‘resigned in March, 1827, and was succeeded by 
Lord William Bentinck, “whose former Indian career, as Governor of 
Madras, had not been a very fortunate one,” and who landed at Cal- 
cutta in July, 1828. 


dertaken in the course of his seven years’ administration—the 
march of conquest was stayed, and, in the opinion of many, British 
empire in the East having reached its limits—this seems to be the 
proper occasion to review the civil and constitutional position of the 
East India Company, and the various measures of internal govern- 
ment carried out under their authority, since the date at which we last 
left the subject. 

The commercial monopoly of the East India Company had from the 
beginning been a subject of jealousy and complaint with the com- 
mercial p Bene of the United Kingdom, who at every renewal of the 
charter made strenuous efforts for its abolition. The exclusive privi- 
leges of the Company became the more obnoxious to censure that, 
having their attention and means fully occupied with political and 
military operations, they took no heed to the improvement of their 
newly- acquired ons, whilst at the same time they rigorously 
excluded others from the attempt. For any European to be found 
in India without a special license from the company was a misde- 
meanour, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both; and if 
he persisted in his wrong he was punishable by transporta- 
tion. Thus, having no capital themselves to improve their posses- 
sions, the Company prohibited that of others from being employed 
tor the purpose. It was suspected further, that from the same cause— 
the preoccupation of their time and capital with matters extraneous 
to commercial pursuits the trading operations of the Company were 
not carried on to the same advantage, either as respects the parties 
engaged or the country generally, as the field would afford opportu- 
nities for if thrown open to individual enterprise. 

The commerce with India was partially thrown open to individuals, 
but in Company’s ships, by the charter of 1793. <A further relaxation 
of the Company’s monopoly was made at the renewal of the charter in 
1813 The Company in vain —_ alleging that witheut their 
commercial privileges they could not maintain t oo-y position, or 
territorial possessions. By the Act 56th Geo. III., the trade with 
India (but not with China) was thrown open to ships of a given tonnage, 
under license from the Court of Directors, on whose refusal of it 
appeal lay to the Board of Control; and the resort of individuals to 
India for commercial and other purposes was permitted under similar 
restrictions. Itwasalsoenacted that the Company'saccounts were hence- 
forth to be kept undertwoseparate heads— “territory” and “commerce” — 
and a gencral authority given to the Board of Control as to the appro- 
priation of territorial revenues, and surplus commercial profits after 
certain provisions. Furthermore the power of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was increased in other points; henceforth no Governor-General, 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chief was to be appointed, and no sus- 
pended or dismissed servant restored, without the sanction of the Crown. 

In 1820 strenuous efforts were commenced by Mr. Canning, who 
held the office of President of the Board of Control, to throw open some 
part of the China trade, at least as regarded the supply of foreign ports 
in Europe; and some concessions were the result of acompromise. In 1827 
the same great statesman having become First Lord of the Treasury, 
a committee was appointed to consider the whole subject, who re- 
commended the entire dissolution of the “China monopoly;” but the 
sudden death of Mr. Canning put a stop to the further prosecution of 
this important suggestion. In 1830, Lord Ellenborough in the House 
of Peers, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel in the Commons, 
obtained the appointment of Committees to inquire—lst, whether 
it would be possible to conduct the Government of India, directly or 
indirectly, without the assistanceof the Company? and, 2nd, whether 
the assistance of the Company should be afforded in the manner in which 
it had hitherto been afforded, or in some other way’ The Reports of 
both these Committees were unfavourable to the continuance of the 
authority and privileges of the Company, whose evidence had been 
taken. In June, 1831, a new Committee was appointed, on the mo- 
tion of Lord Glenelg, who made their report in 1832, extending to 
8000 printed pages. The BF  -s » reports had been very nearly as 
voluminous; so that it could not be ged that in anything that was 
subsequently done Parliament acted upon a scanty amount of infor- 
mation. In 1833, the Company’s Charter was renewed till 1854; but 
under conditions which entirely changed its character. It was to 
cease to trade altogether, and to occupy itself simply with the Govern- 
ment of its territories, in conjunction with the Board of Control. In 
return, a dividend of 104 per cent was guaranteed on the Company's 
Stock; end a sinking fund of £2,000,000 established for its gradual 
redemption. Upon the whole,;we think, this cannot be considered a very 
bad bargain for the Company. They were confessedly without means; 
were in debt to the extent of £35,000,000, at an averrage interest of 5 
per cent ; and with an annual deficit accruing. The estimates for the 
year 1827-28 (for establishments abroad only) showed a total revenue 
of £22,852,516; against an expenditure of £23,978,941; leaving a 
deficiency. of £1,126,425; and the amount of the annual deficit hes 
since increased considerably, being on the average about two millious 
and a half sterling. 

We return now to Lord William Bentinck, whose mission was chiefly 
distinguished by the carrying out a system of economy in the various 
departments of the Government, accompanied by reductions of batta 
allowances to the army, reductions which had been ordained to many 
of his Lordship’s predecessors, who, however, had shrank from the 
odium ofenforcing them. It was now plain to see that the golden age 
of Indian rule was passed; and penury, discontent, and debt became 
too generally the fate of the poll és, at least in the military ranks. 
He aleo abolished the punishment of flogging in the native army—a 
regulation which led to much jealousy and invidious feeling between 
them and the British troops: it has since been rescinded. 

The complete suppression of the practice of suttee, or self-immola- 
tion of widows, which had been considerably restrained under Lords 
Hastings and Amherst, was a measure of less questionable propriety. 
His Lordships external policy was only marked by some efforts of 
friendly diplomacy with the Sikh ruler, Maharajah Runjeet Sing, 
and with the Ameers of Scinde, which laid the foundation of some 
subsequent complications; and by the conquest of the small Rajah of 
Coorg, and the annexation of his territories as part of the British Em- 
pire (April, 1834). 

In March, 1835, Lord William Bentinck retired, and was succeeded 
by Lord Auckland, who arrived at the seat of Government towards the 
close of the year. 


X.—GOVEBNMENTS OF LORDS AUCKLAND, ELLENBO- 
ROUGH, HARDINGE, AND DALHOUSIE.—1835-1856. 
DISASTROUS EXPEDITION TO AFFGHANISTAN WNDER SIR JOHN 

KEANE,—THE BRITISH ARMY DESTROYED.—THEIR FATE AVENGED 

BY POLLOCK AND NOTT.—CONQUEST OF SCINDE AND GWALIOR. 

RECALL OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH.—OPERATIONS UNDER LORD 

HARDINGE AND LORD DALHOUSIE IN THE PUNJAUB, AND 

ANNEXATION THEREOF.—ANNEXATION OF OUDE, 

The operations recently undertaken in Nepaul and Burmah, which 
we have just described, were certainly contrary to the general pre- 
conceived line of policy of our Indian Government, which was opposed 
in principle to external war and annexation of territory. Both those 
expeditions, however, were forced upon us by the aggressive acts of 
others, and may be looked upon as strictly partaking of the character 
of defensive war. That in this result they led to an extension of 
territory is hardly to be wondered at; for from the nature of the 
circumstances it was necessary to discourage our troublesome neigh- 
bours from a repetition of attempts of the kind, from which we had 
suffered considerable inconvenience, by the infliction of an exem- 
plary penalty; and in so doing care was taken as well to improve and 
simplify, as to extend, our frontier. So judicious were the arrange- 
ments made on these occasions, that we have never since had occasion 
for the least disquiet or alarm in our extreme north-eastern pos- 
sefsions. 

The accession of Lord Auckland to power was signalised by the 
undertaking of extensive operations on the extreme north-western 
frontier of India; operations of a mixed diplomatic and military 
character, which, though indirectly based upon considerations of ter- 
ritorial security, had not the imperative excuse of immediate danger 
from external attack to justify them, which we recognise in the 
cases of Nepaul and Burmah. For a series of years a vague ap- 
8 eee | of the hostile designs of Russia, operating through the 

rinces of Persia and Affghanistan, had from time to time disquieted 


the authorities both of Calcutta and Leadenhall-street. Infected by 


this dread, and influenced by the representations of Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir A.) Burnes, who had some time before been sent ona rovin 





As no military operations of importance were un- | 


mission amongst the sundry native chiefs beyond the Sutlej, Lor 
William Bentinck, towards the close of his administration, negotiated 








a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde for the navigation of the Indus, 
in return for which we promised non-interference with their projects 
beyond the Sutlej—an t which naturally served to excite the 
jealously and alarm of our old ally Runjeet Singh, the Lion of Lahore, 

i of Dost Mahommed of Cabul, upon whom we had previously been 
lavishing promises of goodwill and protection, and even suggestions of 
a 


Such was the uncertain position of our relations in this quarter when 
Lord Auckland, who was also influenced by the representations and 
opinions of Burnes, determined to bring matters to a crisis. After 
some deliberation it was resolved that Dost Mahommed was not to 
be trusted as an ally of England; and that he ought, therefora, to be 
dethroned. A convenient claimant for his throne was found in the 
old Shah Sujah, who was a sort of state preset in the hands of 
Runjeet Singh, and a treaty was accordingly signed with Sujah and 
Runjeet for the restoration of the former to the throne of his ancestors, 
and the passage of a British army through the Sikh country for the 
purpose of effecting it, Then (October, 1838) followed the famous 
proclamation of Simla, ~ ry Pe his wr ary alone, and in 
opposition, as is su e opinion of a jority of th 
Council ; this K.. ~»t 4 in strict ccmteelty with a p “ 
vision in the Charter Act, which permits the Governor-General 
to act alone, and on his own responsibility, when absent from Calcutta. 
Of the operations which followed we need give but a brief account, 
the more striking and painful incidents being still fresh in the memory 
of most of our readers. After a trying march through Scinde, in the 
course of which we were ruthlessly pluudered by the Beloochees, with 
the sanction of our allies the Ameers, and through the Bolan Pass, in- 
fested by wild Affghans, we commenced a brief but delusive career of 
victory. Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabool sucvessively fell into our 
hands; and (August, 1839) Shah Sujah was put upon the throne 
in nominal rule over a people who hated and despised him. Sir 
John Keane considered his work done when this farce had been 
enacted through, and hurried back to India, and thence to Eng- 
land, where he was raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron 
Keane of Ghuznee and Cappoquin, with a pension of £2000 a year. 
But in this case, reversing the ordinary routine, the tragedy was 
to follow the farce. In the course of the progress of the expedition 
into Affghanistan, whilst we were negotiating a emall subsidy treaty 
with [the Khan of Khelat, the latter, in conversation with Burnes, 
warned our unfortunate agent that Dost Mahomed Khan wasa man 
of resource and ability ; and that, though we might put him down, 
and thrust Shah Sujah in his place, we should never succced in 
winning over the Afighan nation; concluding with these memorable 
words :—“‘ You have Coonahs an army into the country, but how do 
you propose to take it back again?” Never were words of condemnation 
more fearfully prophetic. That army never returned from the seat of 
its ill-considered conquests—but, the victim of inclement weather and 
treachery, perished miserably and helplessly in flight. The Bolan 
Pass an the Khyber Pass were whitened with their bones. At this 
painful and humiliating juncture a change of Government took place 
at home, and Lord Ellenborough was appointed in the room of Lord 
Auckland, and arrived at Calcutta on the last day of February, 1842, 
with the anxious duty before him of retrieving the disasters of the 
position, releasing the prisoners im the hands of the enemy, and to 
some extent vindicating the honour of the British arms. 

These important objects were successfully and satisfactorily accom- 
plished by the gallant Pollock and Nott (who received knightages, 
not peerages for their important services) and, on the lst of 
Oct., 1842, Lord Ellenborough issued a proclamation from Simla, the 
spot whence Lord Auckland had dated his declaration of war, in which 
it was stated “that the disasters in Affghanistan having been avenged 
upon every scene of past misfortune, the British Army would be with- 
drawn to the Sutlej.” 

But too many discordant elements had been evoked in this quarter to 
allow of an immediate and permanent pacification. The Scindian war 
was no isolated event. It was the tail of the Affghan storm; and it 
introduced a new General on the scene, who was peculiarly qualified to 
deal with its emergencies. The treachery and hostile designs of the 
Ameers of Scinde, who only sought to make a market of us, were no 
longer to be doubted. Their armed hordes threatened us on every side, 
Sir Charles Napier, armed by instructions from the Governor Ge- 
neral, resolved to act without delay, and, above all, to’anticipate the 
summer heats, which would have been fatal to the health of his little 
army He pushed on with a rapidity which presaged success; and, on 
the 17th Feb., 1843, with 2600 men of all arms, attacked the army of 
Scinde, 35,000 strong, with 15 guns, advantageously posted at Meeanee, 
and utterly routed them. This victory, followed up by the threat of 
attacking Hydrabad was enough. e Ameers surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, and by aproclamation of the Governor-General, dated from 
the Palace of Agra, on the 5th March, 1843, Scinde was amnexed to 
the British dominions. By a subsequent proclamation slavery, which 
had prevailed to a frightful extent, was abolished throughout the 
newly-acquired province, and the navigation of the Indus was thrown 
open to all nations. . - 

The conquest of Scinde was shortly followed by transactions in 
the Mabratta state of Gwalior, which rendered our interposition neces - 
sary. The case was of the usual kind—intrigue and violence in the 
court of an infant Maharajah. who, by treaty, was under the protec- 
tion of the British Government ; and, asa consequence, an unfriendly 
feeling threatening the latter. In the end, some rapid and 
spirited operations under Sir Hugh Gough—two battles, those of 
eheuninseo and Punniar being gained in one day (29th December)— 
the British supremacy was fully established at the Durbar, and Maha- 
rajah Tyajee Rao Scindia restored under our protection to the musnud. 

In the midst of these successes Lord Ellenborough was recalled by 
the sole authority of the Board of Diractors—being the only occasion on 
which they have hitherto exercised this peculiur privilege, conceded to 
them by the terms of their charter. Sir Henry (afterwards Viscount) 
Hoerdinge was appointed to succeed him, and arrived at Calcutta in 
July, 1844. ’ 

Lord Ellenborough was recalled for his conquests and his supposed 
ambitious designs. Sir Henry (afterwards Viscount) Hardinge went 
out upon pacific principles. But who shall control the destinies or 
restrain the growth of nations’ The policy which Lord Auckland had 
inaugurated in the North-west Provinces was not yet worked out to the 
end. RunjeetSingh, the Lion of Lahore, died on the 30th June, 1839 ; 
and a long chapter of anarchy and bloodshed ensued amongst his de- 
scendants, which, in 1843, placed Dhuleep Singh—a child of only four 
years of age—upon the musnud, The punches of the army with 
whom war and its attendant plunder were the sole object of desire, 
ruled everything in the court of the infant Marajab, and insisted upon 
opening hostilities with England in breach of the treaty of 1809. Sir 
a Hardinge, fully apprised of what was going on, resolved not to 
strike the first “Yow, but to have an army concentrated on the spot, 
ready to repeland resent the first attempt at violating our frontiers. 
The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 11th December, 1845 ; and on the 18th was 
fought the glorious battle of Moodkee, in which the my | was 
thoroughly routed. This success was followed by the battles of Feroz- 
shur, Aliwel,and Sobraon, which terminated the contest. On March 8th, 
1847, was signed the Treaty of Lahore, by which “ the whole of the terri- 
tory lying south of the Sutlej,” and in the Doab (or plain) between the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej, and the territories between the Beas and the 
Indus, were ceded to the sritish, with the control of the rivers Beas 
and Sutlej, and various important privileges conceded, amongst which 
was the right of passing troops through the Lahore territories for the 
protection of British territories or those of their allies. Further, a 
sort of Protectorate was acknowledged in the British Government, 
and the Lahore ermy limited to twenty-five battalions of infantry of 
£00 men each, and 12,000 cavalry. Sir H. Hardinge was raised to the 
Peerage in reward of his successful operations in this quarter, and was 
succeeded in the Governor-Generalship by Lord Dalhousie. The first 
act of his Government was to resent the unmistakeable acts of 
treachery on the part of the Sikh chiefs, which, after the battle of 
Chillianwallah, resulted in the annexation of the entire Punjaub to 
the British Empire in India (February, 1849). 

he remainder of the period of Lord Dalhousie’s Government was 
marked by events of the highest importance; the consequences of 
which are yet only in course of ~~. The annexation of 
the Kingdom of Oude, justified upon the ground of internal mis- 
rule, which endangered the common safety, was the crowning 
stroke of his policy, and completed the scheme of an empire 
of extent and splendour unexampled in the history of the world. 
At the same time there are those who dispute the polic of this 
Act, on the grounds both of justice and expediency. The Kings of 
Oude, whatever the errors of their internal Government, had always 
been the firm allies of England, and upon more than one occasion 


when our Government was hard pressed, had accommodated it with 
| loans to a considerable amount, in repayment of which we ‘compelled 

them to receive accessions of territory alike useless to both parties. 

The writer just quoted, “One who has Served under Napier,” makes 





the following general and cogent observations on the subject of this 
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annexation :—“ The King of Oude was the sole remaining independent 
Mahometan Sovereign in India ; as such he commanded the veneration 
and regard of all members of the Mussulman persuasion. To 
strike him down, then, would excite a general feeling of discontent 
amongst a very numerous and pow 
men of whom the cavalry regiments were chiefly composed, and 
who supplied at least two hundred bayonets to each regi- 
ment of native infantry. his territories, indeed, our 
army was almost entirely recruited. The Hindoo and Mahometan 
y alike came from Oude; he transmitted all his savings to his 
tives in that country; and it isa remarkable fact, and one that fully 
refutes Lord Dalhousie's assertions about the misgovernment of Oude, 
that not a single instance has been known of a sepoy settling down 
after the completion of his service in oir provinces: he has invariably 
proceeded to Oude, to invest his little fortune in land. Colonel Slee- 
man, for many years our t at the Court of Lucknow, and one of 
the ablest men who ever held that appointment, was so well aware of 
this fact, that he loet no opportunity of impressing upon Government 
his conviction that the annexation of Oude would produce disaffection 
in the native army, principally because it would transfer the family of 
the sepoy from the operation of the regal regulations and justice of the 
a 4 of Oude to oux own civil courts.” e , 
_ The annexation of Oude was affected suddenly and without warning, 
in the early part of 1856. In the month of March, in that year, Lord 
Dalhousie gave up the government of India and returned to England. 
where he received congratulations and honours, and a pension of £5000 
a year. He was succeeded in the Governor-Gereralship by Viscount 
Canning, whose position was not destined to be a bed of roses. 


XI—GOVERNMENT OF LORD CANNING, 1856. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE.—DISAFFECTION IN 
THE BENGAL ARMY.—THE HISTORY OF THE MUTINY DOWN TO 
THE RE-CAPTURE OF DELHI, AND THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW, 
SEPT. 1857.—THE NEW CHARTER OF 1853.—CONCLUSION. 

The anomaly of an invading power putting arms into the hands of 

its subjugated subjects, and leaving to them the defence of the con- 

quered territory, is one which has only been attempted by the Eng- 
lish; and the policy of so doing has often been the subject of grave 
doubts in the minds of all who have thought deeply on the subject, 
er sought to look beyond the immediate day. However hazardous, 
under the most favourable circumstances, such an arranngement 
must necessarily be, in the case of India the danger is increased in 
intensity from the fact of the native troops so employed being of a dark 
and degrading creed, implacably inimical to that of the ruling party. 
There were thus religious motives brought to strengthen the national 
motives; and both of such a nature as to leave it hopeless that they 
should ever be forgotten or abandoned. Repeated warnings of this 
danger have been given to the Government and the public by men who 
have thought deeply on the subject—Metcalfe, Napier, Gleig, and 
others—but without exciting the attention they deserved. The state 
of the Bengal army—where the prevalence of caste was the strongest, 
and where the prejudices of caste had besn most favoured by the 

Government—has long been acknowledged to be worse in this 

respect than thore of either of the other two Presidencies. Sir 

Charles Napier, in an official letter written some years ago, 

says :—‘ The last and most important thing which I reckon injurious, 

to the Indian army is the immense influence given to ‘caste:’ instead 
of being discouraged it has been encouraged in the Bengal army. In 
the Bombay army it is discouraged, and that army is in better order 
than the Benal army. In this latter the Brahmins have been leaders 
in every mutiny. In the last mutiny about pay—and which, I may 
say, was general through the Bengal army, though it appeared in six 
regiments only—all seemed to be governed by the Brahmins; and, 
seeing the great er which existed then, with permission of the 

Governor-General, I disbanded the 66th Native Infantry. I seized the 

roduced, and transferred a regiment of 

ad I not done this, it would have been 


portunity.” 
events, that upon taking leave of the Government of India, he left 
upon record in an official despatch, his opinion that the Indian army 
was ‘in a condition which could not be improved.” ‘ 

The disaffection so long suppressed, but so ominously sending forth 
muttered warnings, at length broke forth in terrible reality. It 
was in the month of January of the present year that the earliest 
symptoms of revolt manifes themselves. here had been awk- 
ward and mysterious movements at work from an earlier period; 
which, had they been investigated at the time, might have re- 
vealed the plot and averted the calamity. The story of the cakes 
and the lotus flowers which were forwarded from regiment to 
regiment of the Bengal army was at first laughed at as a practical 
joke, or an actofunmeaning absurdity. It is now too palpable that it 
was no joke, but the machinery for setting in operation a deeply- 
erganised conspiracy. With respect to the cakes, it is now explained 
that, after they had been spread through all the regiments, 
and eaten by the men, an announcement was—or was to have 
been—made, that they contained the powdered bones of cows and 
pigs, and that thus the cast of every man who touched them 
would have been insidiously destroyed. Another cause of alarm 
and jealousy were the cantdilgns served out for the new Enfield rifle, 
and which, as was industriously rumoured, were greased with fat of 
cows and pigs. There is no question now that all these reports, emi- 
nently calculated to disquiet the mind of the sensitive sepoy, were 
originated by the Mussuinen portion of the population, whose object 
was to destroy the power of the Christian, and to resume their own 
long-lost ascendancy. 

The first discontents, originating with these unhappy greased 
cartridges, were in vain met by explanations, and assurances of the 
groundlessness of the offensive suspicions they had given rise to. As 
no amount of explanation would satisfy the remonstrants, they 
were permitted to make up their own cartridges. From the cartridges 
made up, they then transferred their objections to the paper sup- 

lied to make them; and what was at first respectful remonstrance 

ame permanent and growing disaffection. In February the 19th 
Regiment broke into open mutiny at Berhampore, and it was shortly 
afterwards disbanded. Next the 34th, commanded by an utterly in- 
competent officer, displayed the grossest form of mutiny, and shared 
the fate of the 19th. From this period the mutiny repidly extended, 
and, sterting from the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the poison of dis- 
loyalty swept like a strong wind up the Ganges und the Jumna, its 
presence being marked by incendiary fires in many stations, and a 
steady opposition to the use of any cartridges served out by the Go- 
vernment. In May, the whole army was ripe for revolt. Yet, in spite 
of the symptoms which had shown themselves far and wide, the 
officers of the native regiments continued to repose complete confidence 
in their men, and to take no precautions against the hideous oalamities 
that already dawned above the horizon of the future. 

On the 6th of May the first overt act of organised rebellion occurred. 
The 3rd Light Cavalry, stationed at Meerut, were called out on parade, 
and ordered to take these hateful cartridges. Eighty-five of the men 
refused; and three days afterwards, at a Court-martial, at which 
native troops took part, were sentenced to six and ten years’ hard labour, 
in pursuance of which they were removed to the neighbouring gaol, 
ehackled and ironed. Here was the first mistake committed; the first 
evidence of weakness, which gave courage to the conspirators. A little 
show of firmness, and a few rounds of grapeshot, as at Barrackpore, would 


have nipped the contemplated treason in the bud. On the day follow- 
inc, being Sunday, the 10th of May, just as the Europeans at Meerut 
were setting out for church, the 3rd Native Cavalry, exasperated at the 
icnominious punishment inflicted upon their comrades, took horse, 

d, gall to the infantry lines (11th and 20th Natives) called 
them out e slauehter of the infidels. 

Col. Finnis, who tried to recall the men to their duty, was shot on 
the parade-ground; and in the brief space of an hour scores of Euro- 


class of our subjects— | 





peans—men, women, infants—were murdered by the rebels, and the 
lines of the cantonment were licked up by fire. There wasa large force of 
British soldiers at hand, but under a bewildered chief (General Hewi:t, 
who bas since dismissed from his command for supineness) they did 
nothing to punish the mutineers. Darkuess fell over the horrid scene; 
the British remained inactive; the murderers made off, unopposed, to 
Delhi. On the llth, the furious troopers of the 3rd dashed through 
the streets of that city; they were joined by three a regiments ; 
and in forty-eight hours after the death of the first European at 
Meerut, the ancient capital of Hindostan became the head-quarters 
of rebellion, murder, and rapine; and the puppet Kiug, whom years 
ago we had set up in pensioned state, was proclaimed Emperor of 
India. Delhi was the t arsenal of the north-west. Within its 
walls were hundreds of hea s, tens of thousands of stands of 
arms, millions of cartridges, and piles of munitions of all kinds. Yet— 
strange infutuation—was there not in Delhi a single corps of British 
soldiers; and the only resistance offered to the frenzied mufineers was 
at one of the magazines, which Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
and four subordinates first defended and then blew up. 

The surprise of the British in the north-west provinces and in cen- 
tral India was complete. For one entire month the rebel flag flaunted 
unchallenged at Dalhi During that month, and long after, a series 
of bloody events occurred which defy the imagination in its attempts 
to ise their horrors, and which fill the heart with horror, pity, and 
abiding indignation. For in every direction during that fearful May, 
June, and July, lust, murder, and every abomination reigned almost 
unchecked. Officers were at mess, congregations were 
butchered in churches, fugitives were caught in their vain attempt at 
flight and destroyed by hellish torments. Some died by the bullet, 
some by the sword, some in the flames, some, alas! were done to 
death—and these were English women and English maidens—in modes 
which can never be described. The revolt soon became universal; the 
Bengal army had ceased to exist. By the end of June the British held 
not a single place in Oude except Lucknow, gallantly kept by Sir 
Henry Lawrence; no place between Allahabad and Delhi except ; 
and not one post between the Jumna and the Vindaya mountains. 

In the Punjaub there was fortunately a com der who Pp 
hended the nature of the danger, and had judgment and decision 
proper to meet it. By the electric telegraph Sir John Lawrence, the 
Chief Commissioner, then at Lahore, was informed of the mutiny at 
Meerut within twenty-four hours. He instantly paraded and di 
the native iments at every station where there was a force of 
Europeans sufficient to accomplish that great object. By this swift 
decision he not only saved the Punjaub, but secured the line of the 
Indus and established a strong for future operations. At the 
same time a body of British and Sikh infantry was concentrated at 
Umballah to act against Delhi, and General Anson came from Simla to 
lead them. But their movements were slow. They had to wait for a 
siege-train. When the guns came up there was no carriage for the 
troops. They had to march under a burning sun. General Anson died 
of - = at Kurnaul (27th May), and General Barnard led the little 
army (about 4000 strong) to Delhi. The first conflict with the rebels 
was fought on the Hindun, an aifluent of the Jumna. Here Brigadier 
Wilson, with troops from Meerut, twice routed the sepoys, and then 
joined General Barnard. It was not until the sth June that the British 
appeared before Delhi. The mutineers had taken upa position outside 
the walls, as if in defiance of our troops. But in this second encounter 
with the British soldiers the enemy were ignominiously routed and 
their guns taken. The smallness of our force, and the want of a siege- 
train, forbade for the present an assault upon the town. Repeated 
desperate sorties were made by the rebel garrison, who, however, were 
always repulsed with terrible loss of life, and generally with the loss 
of any guns they dared to bring out of the gates. 

From Delhi, eastward to Benares, we find rebel sepoys streaming up 
to the centre of the mutiny, or engaged in hostile enterprises on the 
way. Agra had a small garrison. On the 5th of July it was menaced 
by 10,000 mutineers from Central India. A gallant band of 500 issued 
forth to meet them, and gave them such a lesson that the place was not 
afterwards attacked. Sir Henry Lawrence held out successfully at 
Lucknow until he died (July 4), killed by the treacherous fire of native 
troops, who pretended fidelity only to betray. His successor, Major 
Banks, made good his place. At Cawnpore, Sir Hugh Wheeler held a 
barrack against a horde of brigands led by Nana Sahib—a name now 
stamped with infamous fame. The gallant Wheeler was killed ; the little 
garrison, protecting a crowd of women and children, reduced by famine, 
surrendered—on condition, sworn to by Nana Sahib, of being allowed 
to depart in safety; but they were all basely massacred by that mis- 
creant, with the exception of two hundred ladies and children, who were 
made prisoners, and reserved for a later and more cruel fate. Mutiny had 
already shown itself at Allahabad and Benares, and had been trampled 
out by the energy of Col. Neill of the Ist Madras Fusiliers, hastily sent 
up the river from Calcutta. It was in the beginning of July that alittle 
force composed of portions of the Fusiliers the 78th and 64th, and 
some Sikhs, collected at Allahabad under Brigadier Havelock. The 
exploits of this force are of world-wide renown. In ten days they 
marched 124 miles, fought four actions, and captured upwards of 
twenty guns. But, alas! they arrived at Cawnpore (17th July) only 
in time to find the bloody relics of their slaughtered countrymen and 
countrywomen. Withnumbers reduced 7 battle and disease, General 
Havelock, after burning Bithoor, crossed the Ganges to relieve Luck- 
now. Again and again he was victorious, and administered signal 
chastisement on the rebel enemy; his band of invincibles performed 
unparallelled feats; but the misconduct of one mar deprived them of the 
fruits of their labours. 

Havelock’s ultimate success depended upon the prompt arrival of 
reinforcements. A strong body was on its way from Calcutta. The 
aggressive movement eens by him was acquiring consistency and 
continuity, when General Lloyd, commanding at Din spore, allowed 
four native regiments to mutiny and escape from under the very guns 
of a British force of infantry and artillery (25th July). This blunder 
threw the whole road up the country into confusion, occasioned other 
mutinies, alarmed Calcutta itself, and, what was worse, stopped the 
march of those very reinforcements for which Havelock was waitin 
at Cawnpore; nay, placed Havelock’s force itself in great peril, anc 
for a time stayed all. To aggravate the severity of this calamity a 
force sent by General Lloyd to the relief of Arrah, under Captain 
Dunbar, being pressed forward at night without due caution, fell into 
an ambush, and were nearly all destroyed (July 27). 

At this critical period the anxieties of the Government were in- 
creased by distant rumours of disaffection amongst some of the troops 
of Bombay and Madras, which had hitherto been staunch. A few 
prompt examples, however, from time to time, as occasion required, 
preserved our authority in these places, and averted all occasion for 
alarm; and we shall not, therefore, further advert to the affuirs in 
these quarters. 

It should be stated that the King of Oude, being suspected of com- 
plicity in the treasonable revolt, had been arrested (16th June), and, 
with five of his Ministers, confined in Fort William, at Calcutta. 

The two great centres of operation and anxiety were now Delhi 
(where our brave forces continued to watch the mutinous garrison) and 
Lucknow, in the fortress of which a small band of British troops, with 
a large number of women and children, gallantly held their ground 
against the besieging hordes of Nana Sahib. 

Delhi had cost our army some of its best blood —victims to fatigue and 
the severity of the climate. On the 5th of July General Barnard died, 
of cholera, and was succeeded in the command by General Reid; and 
on the 22nd of the same month the latter gallant officer was compelled 
by indisposition to secede from the command, in which he was followed 
by Brigadier-General A. Wilson. At length, on the (th of September, 
the anxiously-looked for siege-train arrived in the British camp; and 
immediate preparations were made for the assault upon the town, which 
took place on the 14th, and was gloriously successful, though attended by 
great loss in killed and wounded, amongst the former of which is to be 
recorded the namo of the brave General Nicholson. During the five 
following days the besiegers fought their way, inch by inch, through 
the town, which, on the 20th, was wholly in their hands, 

Within a few days after the capture of Delhi the relief of Lucknow 
was effected by the gallant Havelock, to whom Sir James Outram, 
though his superior in military rank, had conceded the honour of 
condueting the operations. After a succession of brilliant affairs be- 





tween the 20th and 25th September, the British force, on the last- 
named day, finally routed the enemy, who were strongly posted in a 
position five miles from Lucknow, and the relief of the brave and long 
pent-up garrison was effected. For the completion of operations in 
this quarter, however, additional reinforcements will be needed. 
Full particulars of the hard and remarkable struggles at Delhi and 
1ow ure given in last week's [ILLUsTRATED LONDON News; 
it is, thereore, not necessary to repeat them here. 
Meantime 40,000 British troops, promptly lisp stched by sea to the 
scene of the mutiny are in course of arriving; and, by their strong 


ion will speedily be 


“7ms and devoted courage, the hydra of rebel 
cruehed, and our supremacy restored. 








the power of the Crown was increased by the concession of the 
intment ofa third in numberof the Directors of the East India 
Company. Thus has the prin of an Imperial rule ually 
owing up in connection with vast and valuable ; but 
It is & question whether the acknowledgment and growth of that 


principle have not been too tardy, and too partial, for the requirements 
of the case. H O. 


THE ENGRAVINGS. 


COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


CAWNPORE. 
ae © dheated «0 Ge west side of the Ganges—which is here 
oy gardens produce an abundance of peaches, and o 
Spit tat ss et anes es 


Map” says, “Nana Sahib 

a t satisfaction in dragging 

to be butchered at these Assembly-rooms, 

had many a time and oft enjoyed the hos- 

residents.” About ten miles distant by land, 

, the Ganges, is Bithoor, late the residence of this 

miscreant, but which has since the mutiny and massacre been burned 

to the ground by the gallant Havelock. wnpore was in former times 

per India, but has recently, and particu- 
larly since the annexation of Oude, been shorn of its pristine glory. 


DELHI. 

Delhi, or, as the Mahometans name it, eye was once the 
capital of the Mogul empire, which extended from Lahore to Bengal, 
and from the Himalayas to the Deccan. The city lies upon the right 
bank of the Jumna, at the northern extremity of that range of 
which runs up through the Alwar country past Ferospore and Tinjara 
to Sona, &c., disappearing on its arrival in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
The fortifications of Delhi, as lately existing, although not technicall 
strong, were very complete, and in perfect repair. A lofty cuaie-walk, 
flanked by numerous bastions capable of sustaining hoavy guns, with 
a deep ditch and regular glacis, might well defy an attack from all the 
irr hordes of Asia; and such, in fact, was the extent of security 
pee gol contemplated. But the defences against which Pindarees 
and Maharattas were powerless, embraced within their circle such a 
military matériel as Akhbar and Aurungzebe never dreamed of. In 
short, until a very recent period, this same city of Delhi enclosed within 
its red granite ramparts the only arsenal poe | expense magazine that 
could have been made available for current military requirements on 
the north- west frontier. 

The walls of the city are nearly seven miles about; and there are 
seven principal gates—viz., the Lahore, the Ajmore, the [urkomaa, 
the Delhi, the Mohur, the Cabul, and the Cashmere. Delhi contains 
many handsome private residences, belonging to the ancient nobili 
of the Mogul Court; and a considerable number of English a 
Eurasian families, the officers attached to the magazine, shopkeepers, 
and pensioners, lived here in perfect security up to the hour when the 
insurrection broke out. The King’s palace and the Jumma Muasjid 
are amongst the most remarkable of the ancient public buildings. 

About ten miles to the south of Delhi stands that wonderful columa 
called the Kootub Minar, of red stone, about 27) feet high, and 
broken into four stories by solid-looking little balconies of the same 
material. Thore is a magnificent bird's-eye view of the surrounding 
country from the top of this column, to which access is guined by a 
spiral staircase of stone, several feet broad at the bottom, but just 
sufficient for a single person to pass when approaching the summit. 
The gigantic tomb of one Adum Khan is another object of great 
interest in this neighbourhood. 

PESHAWUR. 

Peshawur is the ancient — of eastern Affhanistan, situated 
in lat. 34 deg. N., long. 71 E., and 1503 miles N. W. from Cal- 
cutta. It stands in a well-cultivated populous plain, forming a 
circle of about thirty-five miles across, and nearly surrounded by 
mountains. This city was founded by the Emperor Akhbar, and from 
its convenient situation between Western Aff; istan and India, be- 
came a place of considerable commerce. Its population is estima’ 
at 100,000, principally of Indian origin. “The Gazetteer and Gaset- 
teer Map of the Indian Rebellion,” lately published by Madden, 
gives some particulars ~~ this and other mong which we 
shall take advantage of in the descriptions of some of the Engravings 
in our present Number. ‘The troops cantoned here at the time of the 
mutinous outbreak, were—two troops of Horse Artillery (European) 
five companies of Foot Artillery (European), with two light fleld 
batteries; a Sepene of Sappers and Miners; the 5th Light Cavalry ; 
Her Majesty's 70th Foot and 87th Fusiliers; the 21st, Jith, 27th, 5st 
and 64th Regiments Native Infantry ; and the 7th and [sth Regiments 
Irregular Cavalry. The 51st Native Infantry here exhibited another 
instance of an attempt at open violence after the corps had been dis- 
armed, and in the face of hopeless odds. Many of all ranks were exe- 
cuted in this regiment: amongst others the Subahdar Major, its chief 
native officer. Peshawur furnishes detachments for .utpost duty at 
Fort Mackeson, Fort Barrah, Abazaie, Shubkuddur ( vhere the Kelat- 
i-Ghilzie Regiment has remained faithful), and Michnee The ordinary 
a of the ‘Guide Corps” are at Murdan, in the immediate 
neig’ 


urhood, 
BENARES. 

Benares is situated on the northern bank of the Ganwes, in lat 25 deg. 
80 min. N., long. 83 deg.1 min. E. This is considere to be the a 
and most populous city in Hindostan, its population (vonsisting of all 
classes, including natives of all parts of India, with consi ble 
numbers of Turks, Tartars, Persians, and Arminian«) being formerly 
estimated at not less than 700,000 persons—now at 250,000. It i 
however, very bedly built; the streets being extremely narrow, an 
the whole town remarkably dirty. By the Hindoos it is usually styled 
Kusee, or “ the splendid;” and, according to the Brahminical osetia, 
it was originally constructed of gold, which, in consequence of the 
wickedness of the ple, became stone, and latterly has ted 
into mud and thatch. The city, with the surrounding country for ten 
miles’ distance, is held by the Hindoos to be sacred, and it is resorted 
to by great numbers of pilgrims. Many chiefs of «istant provinces, 
who cannot visit it in person, are accustomed to sen deputies thither 
to wash away their sins for them by proxy. It is a place of considerable 
commerce, and a noted mart for diamonds, procured chiefly from 
Bundelcund. 





SKETCHES BY NATIVE ARTISTS. 

The Illustrations on page 548 comprise a vario'y of characters 
and incidents in Indian native life, from drawings by native 
artists, which will almost speak for themselvos. The native 
troopers of Bengal, being mostly gentlemen of hij caste, are, or 
were, a very proud and dashing sort of persons, sid had always 
their grooms to attend to their horses. @ pipe-sttendant is an 
essential in Oriental luxury and comfort, the pipe itself being the 
inseparable companion of Nawab, Pasha, and Sahib. The pipe repre- 
sented is of the Kind denominated narghile, wherein the fumes of the 
weed, which is of a peculiar sort, and specially pre;.red, are inhaled 
through water. The state of a native Prince, on oe »phant, has been 
often described, and has been pretty well imitated in the spectacles at 
Astley's. The carriage of a native King, drawn »y bullocks, is a 
gorgeous affair, covered with trappings in gold an‘ jewellery, and 
formed so as to shelter its occupant as completely as possible 
from the piercing rays of the sun. The bullock wart, for removing 
luggage, is an humbler kind of vehicle, and substantially built to 
enable it to stand the wear and tear of the abominab!» roads which too 
poaaty abound in this country. The Duftoree ix « sort of office- 

eeper, attending to those general matters of an [o:lian office which 
do not come within the notice of the keranee or clerk, such, for 
instance, as making pens, keeping the inkstands io order, ruling 
uccount-books, and perhaps binding them; preparing aad trim:ning 
the lights, setting the penknives, together with a variety of other li:tle 
matters. 

These Engravings are copied from native drawinirs, some on ivory, 
otbers on tale. They are in the possession of Moasrs. Smith anil (o., 
of Leedenhall-street, und are for sale. They are sixty in aumber, ind 
are very curiously and elaborately painted. 
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SKETCHES IN INDIA FROM NATIVE DRAWINGS, 








NATIVE TROOPER AND HIS GROOM. H 
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HARBEE NAWAB AND ATTENDANTS —ELEPHANT PRINCE, BULLOCK CART FOR REMOVING LUGGAGE. 
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DUFTOREE, OR NATIVE OFFICE-KEEPER, NATIVE KING'S CARRIAGE. 
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THE EX-QUEEN OF OUDE (LUCKNOW). 





THE EX-KING OF OUDE (LUCKNOW). 


of the British Government and the Court of Lucknow were definitively 
settled was by the treaty of 1801, which binds the British Government to 
defend the territory of Oude, on condition that the Nawab establishes 


TuE deposition of this Prince, which took place some time ago at 
Lucknow, the capital of the State of Oude, the annexation of the ter- 


ritory by Lord Dalhousie, the presence of his mother in this country 
te intercede for his restoration, and, lastly, the courteous restraint 
under which he has been kept at Calcutta by Lord Canning as a pre- 
cautionary measure during the progress of the mutinies, have all com- 
bined to attract public attention to the Court of Lucknow. We 
therefore imagine thut every Lllustration bearing on the present repre - 
sentative of the celebrated Nawabs of Oude must be acceptable to our 
readers at the present time. 

The calebrated Shuja ud-Dowlah, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, was the Soubahdar of Oude, and attacked the British Govern- 
ment of Bengal; but, like the other Princes of India who have tried 
their strength with the East India Company, he found it more con- 
venient to profess submission. It was at one time in agitation with 
Lord Clive to hand over his possessions to the King of Delhi: how- 
ever, in 1765, the greater part of them were restored, he remaining & 
vassal of thecountry. The instrument by which the mutual relations 


such a system of administration as shall be conducive to the pros- 
rity of the people. The title of King was not conferred by us, 
ut assumed by the ruler of Oude, and not objected to by our Govern- 
ment. His assumption of Royalty took place in 1818. 
The revenues of Oude were very large, and therefore the recently- 
deposed King lived in the greatest magnificence. The females of his 
em were covered with di ds and precious stones; and attached 
to his palace were beautifully-oultivated ens, but with a rather 
tasteless profusion of painted statues, so t Jean Jacques 
was cheek by jowl with Hebe and Hercules. On grand entertain- 
ments the table would be laid out with flower-pots which were all 
eatable—not only the leaves and the fruits, but even the apparent 
and the pots themselves. Unfortunately for the people 
of Oude, the King was such a slave to opium and every species 
of dissipation that the finances and the army fell into the greatest 





disorder. “His Minister,” says Colonel Sleeman, “sees him ooca- 
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sionally, but he is the only gentleman that does-see him. The 
only o men that see him are the singers from Rampore and Delhi, 
against whom he was so earnestly cautioned by the Governor-General ; 
and the eunuchs, whose influence | 4 — “1 more ee 
than that of the singers. r is obli succum| 

singers ond qunuaee A a to their will, or he would not hold 


his place. They meddle in all affairs, and influence the King’s de- 
¢ision in every reference made to him, and the responsible agents in 
whose name the order is given dare not complain.” In 1853 we tind 


that three-fourths of the officers commanding regiments were singers, 
eunuchs, or their creatures. That any good should come out of such 
a state of affairs seems to Mr. Grant “as impossible as that heart of 
oak should flourish in a dark cellar.” 

We find that the armed force at the disposal of the collectors of the 
revenue was without the discipline requisite to enforce an example of 
any sort of order. Their pay was uncertain; and, therefore, in Oriental 
fashion of the most approved method, they used to make themselves 
a terror to the villagers. The revenue was collected at the cannon’s 
mouth; and often large armed forces were employed by native 
vemindars to protect themselves from unjust exactions; and then, 
when they were driven from their forts and castles, they in their turn 
took to plunder and highway robbery. “The soldiers,” says Colonel 
Sleeman, “destroy twice as much as they take. The roads, in conse- 
quence, present a scene of melancholy desolation, except when the 
qrops are on the ground; for the towns, villages, and hamlets are 
oommonly deserted and in ruins, though the lands may be well culti- 
vated,” he 

Thearmy of theex-King of Oude—great part of which is now engaged 
in the rebellion, and which has hitherto burred the road to the small 
but gallant band of Huvelock—amounted on paper to nearly 60,000 
men, and was maintained at an annual expense of £420,000, The pay 
was always many months in arrear, only as much being doled out as 
was enough to get food and other necessaries that might be indis- 
pensable. The artillery was wretched in material. Were that now in 
the possession of the conde, the old honeycombed rubbish of the ex- 
King, it would give us little trouble. But our own 1 English 
artillery is now partly turned against ourselves. When the deposition 
was announced to the Minister he was deeply distressed ; and the King, 
notwithstanding his apathy, was also much hurt. He insinuated that 
he could resist, and ordered all the guns to be dismounted, lest the 
troops should make any disturbance in his favour. The sequel is 
known to the reader. , . 

The public has been amused with a book entitled “Private Life of 
an Eastern King.” This describes the champagne-drinking orgies, 
the tiger -buiting, partridge-fighting, and sensuality ot Nusseer-ud-Deen, 
a predecessor = cousin of the ex-King of Oude. This fast gentle- 
man was succeeded by his uncle, and the son of that uncle was the 
deposed King, who, as our readers may have seen from the above, was 
an equally fast liver. We mention this because many persons have 
supposed this book to depict the Court of the ex-King of Oude—some- 
times called King of Lucknow. But the life was similar—at Court 
effeminate sensuality, and in the country anarchy and cruelty. This 
ceased on the british occupation. Hence the disvontent of the chiefs of 
the army, and the fanaticism of the Moslem inhabitants, whose su- 

remacy was at once attainted de facto. But as regards the native 
Bisdee cultivator, whatever his Brahminical fanaticism may be, it is 
clear that his interests are with us; and, with the Moslem population 
hostile, there can be little doubt that it is from the Hindoo population 
the supplies of the Lucknow garrison have been drawn. 

THE QUEEN OF OUDE. 

Tue hareems of the Turkish ladies have often been described by 
Eastern female travellers. The zenana of the Mussulman Indian 
Courts appears to be conducted on the same principles of veiling and 
exclusion. Besides eunuchs the hareem of the King of Oude used to 
be guarded by women, armed. Every portion of the private apartments 
of both the Paluce of Lucknow, and of the country seat of Dil Kushar, 
are inaccessible to the curious when the female part of the family 
is there, the place of the doors and windows being supplied by curtains 
or purdahs,— hence the expression a purdah-woman, or one concealed 
from the public guze. ; ‘ 

The author of the “ Private Life of an Eastern King” mentions 
that many of these ledies never see a gurden or the outer world, 
and remark op flowers “How beautiful must the place be where they 
grow!” and a Kuropean lady has been asked how they look in the 
ground. The dress of the Royal hareem is as tollows:—Pyjamas, or 
wide trousers, of satin, or cloth of gold, or washing silk, falling 
loosely over the instep, where they were either gathered and tied, or 
left as a train. At the waist they were confined by a broad ribbon of 
gold or silver tissue, the ends of which hung down before terminating 
in rich tassels, which reached below the knee. Jewels and pearls were 
common ornaments of these tassels. ‘the pyjamas were much fuller 
below the knee than above, and gradually contracted upwards until 
they fitted quite close at the waist. The bodice was transparent, of 
gauze, and without a single wrinkle, and adorned in the neck part 
with gold bangles or embroidery. The shoes ure pointed, and no stock- 
ings are worn; the soles and nails, as well as the nails and palms of 
the hands, are stained with the rouge-coloured henna; while the black 
of the eyelids is also heightened artificially, and the stray hairs of the 
eyebrow are curefuily subjected to the depilatory instrument, and the 
hair is smoothed and perfumed with jessamine oil. The palanquin, 
when the Queen goes abroad, is a complete room, silvered on the out- 
side, and within covered with the most costly cushions. This is 
followed by the chief eunuch on his: elephant, and by the female 
bearers who carry the palanquin into the inner court. Such is a 
Queen in the Kast—a slave and a plaything. 


THE RAJAH OF BENARES. 


At the period of the Mohammedan conquest Benares was part of the 
kingdom of Canouge, and was annexed to Delhi. In the reign of 
Ackbur it was comprised in the province of Allahabad; but in the 
time ot Aurungzebe it was placed under the Soubudar of Oude. The 
title of Rajah of Benares originated about the year 1730, when Mansa 
Ram, Zemindar of Gangapoor, obtained a sunnad or patent of Rajah 
from Mohammed Shah, of Delhi. But this was merely honorary, and 
conferred no princely or independent power. He still remained 
nomiually a wealthy zemindar, or copyholder, under the then Soubadar 
of Oude. But there can be no doubt that in reality he had become a 
quasi-sovereign. 

Warren Hastings’s deposition of the Rajah of Benares, Cheit Sing, 
in 1781, has called forth more eloquent indignation than perhaps an 
Indian event either in this century or the lust. We need not socal 
to our readers the celebrated proceedings aguinst Warren Hastings, 
and the glowing language of a Burke and « Sheridan as orators, and 
of a Macaulay as « historical essayist; for these efforts ure ineff.ceable 
from the memory of the educated Briton. A strong case has been 
made out for Warren Hastings by Professor Wilson, of Cambridge, 
and others, and his proceedings were uot, perhaps, technically, so 
illegal us we acted for the Shuh of Delhi. But to our unsophisticated 
intelligence it was un affair of wolf and lamb, and not much more credit- 
able than Nupoleon I.’s affairs at Bayonne. The poor Rajah went sixty 
miles to meet a. Bewildered and misgiving, he paid exaction 
after exaction, and obeyed missive after missive. Lut Hastings, with 
all his intelligence and zeal for tho British service, had a cold, flinty 
nature, and carried out his purpose. The Directors, in a long string 
of resolutions, declared the conduct of Hastings to be “improper.” 
But Hastings, bold as brass, denied that the payment of tribute ab- 
solved the Rajah of Benures from whatever other demands the State 
might make. In the shoes of the Padishah, Hastings looked on all 
India as a milch cow. 

The Directors did not restore Cheit Sing; but the family has been 
treated liberally in the way of revenue. The present Rajah of Benares 
bus no political power whatever, and lives at Ramnuggur—a princely 
residence over the river, a short distance from Benares, which re- 
viously been a fort, and the head-quarters of Cheit Sing. Travellers 
often speak of the magnificent hospitalities of Ramnuggur; and the 
Rajab has frequently attended the amateur theatrical performances at 
Seorole, whith is the English station, two miles distant from Benares ; 
tor this reputed holy city is not, properly speaking, the British head- 
yuerters, Secrole being used for this purpose. At one of the Hindoo 
testivals it is the custom to shower u red powder on all the dresses; 
and at the parties given by the Rajahthis process is used, among much 
merriment, to all the British guests in ouch & Way as to recall the con- 
fectioneries thrown at Carnival time in Rome. 





Benares is, in fact, u sort of Rome to the Hindoo believers in | C 
| of the town, which contains more than five thousand houses, most of | 


Brahmah. If Calcutta is the English city of temporal power, 
Delhi the centre of the Mussulman element, Benares is cer- 
tainly the city of Hindoo sanctity and erudition, as well as of the 
urest and most curious types of such civilisation as is indigenous to 

indostan. In aspect travellers consider the river front as the 


finest thing in India. 


| them inhabited by ec 


‘of sterility, and she was succeeded by the mother of the present Rajah, 


THE QUEEN OF NEPAUL. 

It is a curious thing to see how in India the Sikhs and Ghoorkahs, with 
whom we have had such bloody wars, prove their support to us when 
we have to deal with our own sepoys. When we look back a few years 
we tind an Ochterlony penetrating with the utmost difficulty into the 
mountain fastnesses of Nepaul, we find a resolute resistance by one of 
the most bellicoge races of India, and the natural difficulties of this 
hilly region add to the arduous nature of the task. But the sepoys, 
under the able leading of Ochterlony, penetrate to Cathmandiu 
and ,extort a treaty which establishes a permanent peace with the 
Company, but leaves an honourable position to Nepaul, implying that 
the valour the Ghoorkahs had shown had produced a fair amount of 
respect in the minds of the British. The treaty of Segowlie established 
that there should be perpetual peace between the East India Company 
and the Rajah of Nepavi, and that the low lands of Nepaul between 
the spurs of the Himalaya and our own territories in the Gangetic 
basin should be ceded to us, and to indemnify the chiefs we gave two 
lacs of rupees as pensions. By the 7th article the Rajah of Nepaul 
undertook to have no subject of any European or American power in 
his service without the consent of the British Government. 

Since this time we have always had a Resident at the Court of 
Nepaul, and during the long residence of Mr. W. H. Hodgson 
the most iriendly relations were maintained. The Court of Cath- 
mandhu can scarcely be called an absolute monarchy, in consequence 
of the large amount of republican independence in the hill chiefs, 
The present dynasty is comparatively modern, and owes its rise to the 
talents, bravery, and prudence of Prithee Nuragun Sah, a Ghoorkah, 
who, Laving disciplined a body of European troops in imitation of 
Clive, subdued the Nepaul valley in 1768, and deposed the old Bunsee 
dynasty. Custe was obtained for one of his successors in the beginning 
of this century by carrying off a Brahminical lady by force from the 

lains of India. When she was ill of smallpox he sent to Benares 
br learned doctors and physicians; but when she died each of the 
physicians had his right ear and his nose cut off. 

The Queen of the late Rajah was the daughter of a Goruckpore, 
formerly of low birth, but possessed of great talent for intrigue, which 
was her ruin, as it was found necessary to divorce her on the ground 


who in his turn has taken to himself the lady whose Portrait we give. 
GWALIOR. 

Gwalior is the capital of the State of the same name, in the 
possession of the family of Scindia, one of the Maharatta chiefs. The 
area of the whole territory comprises 33,119 square miles, and compre- 
hends part of the ancient province of Agra, most of Malwa, and part 
of the Deccan. The population of the north-eastern part of this 
territory is of a mixed kind, comprising, besides the Maharattas, 
eondiice, Jauts, Rajpoots, with some less distinctly defined divisions 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans. In the greater part of the southern and 
south- western districts, comprising a portion of Malwa, a very consider- 
able section of the population ure Brahmins. Scindia, since the wars 
at the beginning of the present century, has been the firm ally of the 
Britieh Government. 

The present military force consists, first, of the contingent paid by 
the British Government, from funds derived from territorial assign- 
ments, and numbering 8400, with forty-tive European officers; and, 
secondly, of the troops maintained by the Gwalior Government, and 
at its disposal, amounting to 9622. Most of the troops have mutinied, 
and are said to have deposed their hereditary ruler, the Maharajah 
Scindia. The fort of Gwalior, the capital of Scindia’s possessions, 
stands on a rock of sandstone, the height of which, at its north end, 
where it is greatest, is 342 feet. It is very ancient. According to 
Wilford it was built in 773, by Surya-Sena, Rajah of a small territory 
lying about the rock. Ferishta, however, assigns it a date antecedent to 
the commencement of the Christian era. To pass over earlier incidents 
in its history, it was here that Akhbar, in 1556, confined, and subse- 

uently put to death, his first cousin, Abulkasim, son of the ill-fated 

‘amran. Herealso Aurungzebe confined his brother Morad, and shortly 
after put him to death, ‘I'he same suspicious and cruel Sovereign con- 
signed to this prison the son of Morad, and his nephews Soliman and 
Sepehr Sheko, the sons of Dara, who here quickly found a grave. In 
the dismemberment of the empire of Delhi, Gwalior was seized by the 
Jat Rana of Gohud. It subsequently changed hands, and in 1779 was 
4 by Scindia, from whom it was taken by the forces of the 

‘ast India Company, on the 8rd August, with little trouble and small 
loss. At midnight, ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling having 
been pesgeess e party for the attack was formed. Two companies 
of grenadiers and light infantry led the van, under Captain Bruce; 
Major Popham followed with twenty Europeans and two battalions of 
sepoys. A battalion, two guns, and a smal! body of cavalry, were 
ordered to march at two o'clock, to cover the retreat of the 
English party, in case of premature discovery, or, in the 
event of success, to prevent the garrison from escaping. At 
break of day the van arrived at the foot of the scarped rock, the 
spies ascended by wooden ladders, and, having made fast ladders of 
ropes, the troops followed. Some resistance was‘offered, but the gar- 
rison was intimidated by the unexpected attack, and the assailunts 
were soon masters of the place. Transferred by the British Govern- 
ment to the Rana of Gohud, it was in 1784 recovered by Madhaji 
Scindia, from whom it was again taken in 1803, but restored in 1805, 
“from considerations (it was said) of friendship.” Winally, in Jan., 
1844, subsequently to the battle of Maharajpoor, it was occupied by the 
Gwalior contingent, commanded by British officers; and thus has 
virtually been paeed within the power of the British Government It 
has been determived that no further repairs shall be made to the fort. 

THE NAWAB OF MORSHEDABAD AT PRAYER. 

The Engraving representing the Nawab of Morshedabad at Prayer 
—from a native drawing—gives u faithful idea of the interior of a 
Muhometan place of worship; the congregation squatting down, or 
standing about us they list, in a sort of half-dreamy state; and at 
stated pussuges in the pray ers performing the genuflexions and salaams 
appointed by the Are 

THE FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUTH 

Besides the daily prayers and other ceremonies, and the days of 
fasting, and days of torture—of which there are many in the year— 
pilgrimages to holy places form a great part of the ceremonial of the 

lindoo fuith. 

Of theee holy places, the most renowned is Juggernauth, though it 
is mean, filthy, and desolate, and the idols are remarkable for their 
ugliness. Juggernauth, which means “the Lord of the World,” and is 
one of the thousand names of Vishna, in the avatar or manifestation 
of Krishna, is situated on the sea coast of the Cuttack district of 
Orissa, rather more than three hundred miles south-west of Calcutta. 
The gods, on whose account the place is so sacred and so much re- 
sorted to, are, in reality, two Princes of the Oude, Bali Rama and 
Krishna, the two conquerors, and Subhadra, their sister. But the two 
brothers are identified, Bali Kamu with Sive, and Krishna with 
Vishnd ; and the sister is identitied with Cali Durga, the female power 
or energy of Siva. ‘This practice of identifying the divinities with 
om whom we may suppose to hare been real is not uncommon in 

ndia; but whether it has been assumed by them when alive, or im- 
uted to them after time had seasoned their memories, is not known. 

‘he gods themselves are, indeed, only personifications of the ditterent 
energies of Brahma; and the ministering Brahmins, though not very 
willing, and, in all probability, not very able, to give minute details 
of the mysteries of Juggernauth, say that it is really the invisible 
Brahma that is worshipped there ; and thut the idols are made ugly on 
a to frighten men out of their sins. Their sanctity is very great, 
however, as any Hindoo who eats of the food which is cooked for the 
idols, is absolved of every sin, even from that most terrible of all sins, 
the killing of a cow. 

These idols are merely wooden busts, like 1 human head on the top 
of a pillar; and they are very rude as well as very ugly. The female 
deity is without hands or arms, but the males have a surt of arms that 
stick forward from their ears; and upon days of procession, after Jug- 
gernauth has been seated on his car, gilt feet, ears, and hands, are added 
tohim. Siva is daubed over with dirty white paint, Juggernauth with 
dark blue, und Cali Durga with yellow. Besides those three principal 
divinities, s are allotted within the sacred inclosure for any other, 





80 that any Hindoe may meet with the favourite object of his a 
at Juggernauth. The number of pilgrims that resort to Juggernau 
fluctuates; being sometimes less than forty thousand, and at other | 
tumes more than one hundred and thirty thousand. 

The gifts which are made by pilgrims are, indeed, the chief support | 





tics or teachers of the mysteries of Jug- | 
rnauth ; and the Rajah of Khoordah, a neighbouring pergunnah, is | 
igh Priest of the great temple. When the processions are to take | 
place, the cars are brought in front of the temple, those of Siva and | 


ornament of the latter being a piece of English broadcloth, the gilt of 

The idols appear to be brought out for execution, 
b mage, as the priests drag them along by ropes adout 
their necks, while the people utter the most discordant yells, and per- 
form the most ridiculous and indecent gesticulations, and the pious 
beggars wallow more deeply in the mud and filth, and beastify them- 
selves with more unclean substances than ever. 

When they are seated on the cars the Rajah proceeds to sweep the 
way, and the people seize the ropes and dragon to the country palace. 
It is said, however, that this labour is performed more for amusement 
and for keeping up the resort to a place which is naturally so unpro- 
ductive that but for the pilgrims it could not be inhabiced, than for 
any religious love of it; and also that as many are drawn to Jugger- 
nauth by the indecency as by the sanctity. As a spectacle it certainly 
displays nothing that can captivate a mind even in the very rudest 
state of thought; and that may be one of the reasons why the food 
cooked for the idol is so very holy. Itmust bs presented before it can 
be dressed; a small part only is dressed; and as it pardons every sin, 
and may be eaten by the lowest of the regular castes, it must be ad- 
mitted that the priests of Juggernauth have taken the most effectual 
means for bringing offerings to their temple. 

THE SWINGING FESTIVAL. 

Amongst the barbarous ceremonials performed by this superstitious 
people, is the Swinging Festival, which is thus described by an oye- 
witness :—“ Great numbers of the women and children had large brass 
rings about four inches in diameter through their noses. The spot 
where the tragic scene was to be enacted was a large square, around 
which were seated crowds of Indians of every age, and all more or 
less excited with an intoxicating compound called ‘bhang.’ In the 
centre of this square was erected a long pole sixty feet high; at the 
top of this was another about forty feet long, placed at right angles to 
the former, working in a socket in the centre, and capable of beiu 
whirled round, and to each end was attached a rope. Having wait 
for ten minutes or so, the infatuated native who was to be swung 
came in, amid the beating of Indian drums and the shouts of the 
people. The man had a wild expression of countenance, with his eyes 
glaring, being under the influence of bhang, of which he had consumed 
great quantities during the previous days to deaden pain. The unfortu- 
nate native had two lurge iron hooks (not unlike those used by butchers 
at home for hanging up meat) thrust through his back, three inches 
sper, and making a wound four inches in length, from which the 
blood streamed down. This being done the men tied the rope whicl 
was fixed to one of the ends of the horizontal pole to the two hooks in 
his back, and likewise passed it through a cloth, which was tied 
slackly round his breast to prevent him falling to the ground should 
the flesh give way, which it sometimes does. ‘Then they pulled down 
the other end of the pole, which of course raised the one with the man 
along with it, and then ran round at a great speed for the space of a 
quarter of an hour. All this time the poor man was suspended in the 
air by the hooks in his back, and whirling round fifty feet from the 
ground; and from the manner in which he kicked about his legs he 
appeared to be suffering great agony. When he was let down, and tho 
hooks taken out of his back, he was more dead than alive, and the 
laceration caused by them was frightful. Men who undergo the 
swinging seldom survive it.” 

SIRINAGUR, CASHMERE. 

Cashmere being one of the States under the rule of a tributary 
Prince, which has yielded us material aid in the present crisis, that 
circumstance, independent of its poetical and picturesque associations, 
may render a few illustrations of its scenery and people interesting, 
though — will dispel many illusions with regard to that paradise 
on earth which now a sordid tyranny has nearly done its worst in 
reducing to desolation and ruin. 

The Contingent furnished by the Rajah of Cashmere (the only part 
of the force which was repulsed at the ussault of Delhi) was not com- 
= of Cashmerees, who from the time of their first conquest by the 

ahometans have never lifted a hand against their oppressors, but of 
men drawn from the hill-tribes between Cashmere and tho Punjaub, 
principally of the same caste as their ruler—i. ¢., Dogra-Rajpoots of 
Jummoo, very inferior to the Ghoorkas in martial spirit, and, undis- 
ciplined as they are, quite inadequate to cope with the sepoys. 

The Cashmerees themselves are physically a far tiner race, and speci- 
mens of female beauty may still be seen among them worthy of their 
ancient reputation, though it is probable they have much deteriorated 
in consequence of the numbers drawn off, during along course of 
years,to supply the hareems of wealthy Mahometans in India under 
the Mogul dynasty— not to mention, lately, the effects of insufficient food 
and = a country where the winter is longer and colder than in 
England. @ same causes have not operated to that extent with the 
Hindoo population. They are not so oppressed ; and being more eco- 
nomical and cleanly in their habits, the difference in their personal 
appearance is very marked. 

The dress of the people is very simple, being a loose, large-sleeved 
woollen gown, put on over the head, and buttoned at the neck. The 
men wear only white, drab, or gray; but the women white, orange, 
crimson, purple, or green, often embroidered with silk, and a white 
veil on the back ot the head. The Mussulman women wear a red 
cap, but the Hindoos white, and a coloured scarf round the loins; the 
hair is plaited in two or more tails, lengthened with worsted or silk, 
and finishing with a tassel. y 

Sirinagur, the chief city of Cashmere, is now « mere collection of 
ruinous huts, with the residences of a few wealthy shawl merchants 
and attendants of the Court. The houses are of unpainted wood 
(usually the deodar); but the foundations of all the mosques and 
buildings on the banks of the river are of hewn stone, fragments of 

illars, and cornices—the ruins of ancient Hindoo temples. Its 
sewed are scantily supplied, except with fruit and vegetables and 
rice; but a sheep may be bought for a shilling, fowls and ducksa 
penny and twopence each, and eggs twelve a penny. © 3 

Islamabad, once a flourishing town, is a miserable village of tottering 
houses; the only place worth notice being a fine spring, enclosed in 
a tank surrounded with magnificent trees, once the site of a pleasure- 
garden of the Mogul Emperors, of which scarcely a vestige remains, 

DURBAR OF THE NAWAB OF MORSHEDABAD. 

Durbar is the Hindostance word for the Court or Levee of a native 
Prince ; it also implies the hall in which such ceremonials take piace. 
It is a scene of semi-barbaric Oriental splendour, which has nothing 
exactly to equal it in European court life. Our Engraving represeats the 
Durbar held on the occasion of the reception of a British ident, or 
Viceroy over the native Nawab; the scene being at Morshedabad, 
which was once the capital of the province of Bengal, until superseded 
by Calcutta. It is now the principal civil station of the district, 
and a place of considerable traffic. It is situated on both sides of the 
Bhagerattee or Cossimbazar river, the most sacred branch of the 
Ganges, ubout 120 miles above Calcutta. It isa large but meanly- 
built town, and contains about 160,000 inhabitants. 

GATEWAY LEADING TO THE TAJE-MAHAL, NEAR AGRA, 

Agra, the capital and seat of the north-west provinces of India, was 
formerly a favourite residence of the Mogul Emperors. It is distant 
115 miles from Delhi and 796 from Bombay. Outside the city, on the 
right bank of the Jumna, is situated the celebrated Taje-Mahal, or 
Mausoleum of Shah Jehan and his consort, Arjimand Banoo, 
surnamed Mahal, who died respectively in 1666 and 1631. 
This is an immense rectangular building, constructed of red 
sandstone, interspersed with embellishments in white marble. 
It measures from east to west 964 feet, and from north to south, 
329 feet. The immense area within, excepting the part occupied by 
the mausoleum itself, is laid out in parterres of flowers and shrubs, 
above the level of which, and ascended by a noble flight of white 
marble steps, rises the terrace of white marble on which is situated the 
sepulchral edifice. The great dome of the latter is 70 feet in diameter, 
and 260 feet high; and is so profusely clustered with fruits, flowers, 
and foliage wrought in mosaic work, as to have the appearance of @ 
blooming bower; and there can be little doubt that it was intended to 
convey an idea of the blissful seats of dise. According to 
Tavernier 20,000 men were incessantly employed at this magnificent 
structure for twenty-two years, which cost £3,174,802, 

STORMING OF DELHI. 

This spirited Engraving, from an original Sketch, represents the 
exciting scene of the storming of Delhi, at the Cashmere gate, by our 
brave troops. The name of the young hero, Salkeld, of the Engi- 


neers, who fixed and fired the charge which blew in the gate, will 
ever ble in tion with this daring and brave achievement. 





*.* Next week we shall engrave a Large Map of India, te complete 
the Illustration of our History of the British Empire in India. In 
addition we shall engrave several other interesting Sketches received 

dia. 


Juggernauth being forty fect high, but very clumsy,—the principal | from Indi 
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detached escapement, jewelled in four holes, hard ename! 
dial, seconds, and maintaining power } 
Ditto, in stronger case, improved regulator, and cap rod . ! 
Ditto, jeweled in six holes, and gold balance o W 
Either of the Gold Watches in hunting cases, £3 Me ext: 
Any Watch selected from the list will be safely pac 
free to any part of Great Britain or Ireland, upon receipt o 
tance of the amount. 


RSCORDEARD GOLD WATC Hive, 
eminent makers, warranted genuine, acvura'e, pur! sc 

Gition, and at half the origina! cost. 

and M‘CULLOCH'S, 33, Ludgate-street 


and sent 
a remit- 





A colo stock a 
(near St. Paal'®) 





py ALNUT DRAWING-ROOM SUITE of | 


§ FURNITURE, in first-rate condition, only used 
months. consisting of six superb cabriole-chairs and 
stuffed settee, and two easy-chairs, en suite, covered in 
and chintz. loose covers. a fine walnut-wood loo-table oo carved 
pillar and claws, occasional table, a five-feet chi‘fonier, with marble 
slabs and k and doors, and a large-size 
chimney -gl n gilt frame, for the low sum of 42 guineas. To be 
seen at R. GREEN and CO'S., Upholsterers, 204, Oxfurd-street, W 


OOKING GLASSES and FURNITURE 

of every description, at strictly moderate prices. The most ex- 

tensive assortment in the kingdom ; good taste and quality guarantesd. 
Established 1822. A visit to this establishment will well repay 

chasers.—C. NOSOTT1'S Manufactory and Show-room, 398, Oxo “st, 


OHN WELLS and CO., 210, Regent-street, 
London. —CABINET FURNITURE of — design and 
a e, at prices. Desigus and lists of prices gratis 











} 
| 





REAL ALPINE KID GLOVES!!! 


Leadon. 
nanennttan forwarded for two extra stamps. 
the Colours inolosed with Sampie, gratis. 


ETURNED from AMERICA!!! 
RUMBELL and 0 

PANTHEON HALL of COMMERCE, 

In of the depr Gas Deo ee place, caused by the 








bb > CASES of the Richest 
Which will be offered for SALE on MONDAY Nex 
days, Fourth their Original Cost 


rich ce. Robes. 
oe above will be ray cae on hye d a. eat following days 
arehouse, separately fi 
Address: Rumbel} and Owen, ian and 73. Ox _t~ am Lendon. 


Bt ALPINE KID GLOVES, Is. 6d.!1!! 
Biack, White, 





N.B. Alpine and Swede 
NEST FRENCH EUS as. 9gd. It! 
worth 3s. Od , same cloth as last 
BAKER and CRISP, al, Regent-street. 
14 FRENCH PICCOLOMINI LINEN 
COLLARS on Batiste Habit Shirts, beantifully Em- 
broidered in so colours, all et ts. 6d. _— h. Post-free for 20 


stamps. These’goods are usually sold at 4s. Od 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent -street. 


HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKET, 











THE FRENCH MUSLIN'C COMPANY, 16, Oxford-strest. 
NCH MERINOS in all the New Shades, 
ls. LLQd. @ yard. 
A very beautiful quality for 2s. éjd., worth 3s. od. 
THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 
E NEW Y syn ts A LA MILITAIRE. 








A verte om any pert f the country for selection, free. 
E FRENC MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


OVELTIES in MOURNING, 
‘The new Rebe A LA MILITAIWE and A QUILLE, 


in immense variety. 
The FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 
MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN NAMES.— 


‘4 LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, with Christian Names em- 
broidered by the Nuns of Pau, with the new dietetch needle. Price 
O§d., by post 14 stamps; 5s. Od. the half-dozen. > A sda Md. 

“HE FRENCH COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street 














BERDEEN LINDSAY WOOLSEY PETTI- 
COATS.—The FKENCH MU ae reg kg who act as 
Agents for various Paris houses for purc f Brit! ish goods here, 
sare Seem cceenenetee buy I! “O08 ABERDEE N LINDSAY WOOL- 
SEY PETTICOATS for Basse, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. He has since 
— the petticoats are therefore thrown on their hands. Not 
what to do with them, they have determined to offer them 
to the public at 10s. 9¢. each. The intended price was one guinea 
They are made up according to the latest fashion suitabie fur the Paris 
trade. With patent steel springs, ae flounced, they cause the dress 
to stand out, and set most gracefu!l 
FRENCH MUSLIN MPANY, 16, Oxford-street, London. 


[Abus requiring Cheap and Elegant SILKS 
will find it to their advantage to apply immediate'y to 
— and BE DY, the * Beehive,” 63 and 64, Edgware-road, 


ion, W. 

Lass Plounesd Silk Robes, 39s. 6d. to 44 guineas (various). 
Rich Striped, Checked, and Giacé Silks, 21s. 6d. to 35s. 61. 
Black end Half- Mourning ditto at reduced prices. 
Patterns on application, postage-free. 


NE THOUSAND NEW AUTUMN and 
WINTER am! Y DRESSES (various) are pow being offered 
at the following reduced Os. lid., I's. Od., to2ls.éd. Many 
of tho above are now selling by other establishments at the West-ond 
at nesrly double the money. 
rench Merinos, in every colour, at %. 11d. = Se. O§d., worth 
Se. 9d. and Ss. 6d. Patterns for ot gy postage-f. 
Observe the address, BEECH and LL, the “ Beehive,” 63 
and 64, Edgware-road, London, W. 


‘ILKS, Rich, Plain, eer and Checked 
Te wn pos ie 











Families. 
BARVEY, on. and CO., 9, La 
Atty yea: Carriage paid u; 


MPORTANT TO LADIES 
requiring READY-MADE LINEN, of excellent material and 
¢urable Work.— ock of woll-made articles always ready at 
WHITELOCK'S ou ¥ oan Sapa Poalenal 166, TRAN 
Chemises, Drawers, Night-dresses. Dressing Robes. 
Jackets. &c. Hosiery of overy — “Dutdts, ‘Trowsseaax. so? 
prices, &c., forwarded free by pos’ 








135, 


endish 


reasws DRESSING-CASES, 
Strand. 


reaees NEW DRESSING -BAG, 
ehemkemes ~< > abana 
ee a 


ECHI’S DRESSING CASES 
TRAVELLING BA’ and 4, 








+ TaROTS, razor Grete. nentinn, Oe, tor wale 
Sonenn have tees eclnean. 


Ausre ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Patent Foremantonne, toh Boxes, xa Cases, sad 
LN, Manateterere, fo aka'Sn, tered wade W wc. 


OOD VIOLET SCENT —H. BREIDEN- 

BACH ww Py the Anost natural 

%. 6d. Bottle will verify Rote Ase 
Violet.—1574, New Bond-street, W 


IR HENRY HAVELOCK’S BOUQUET, 
Distilled from Ragland » Choicest Flowers, by PIESSE end 
UBIN, Laboratory of “erfumes. 2, w Road-street, Loadoa. 
(Ratered at Stationers’ Hall.) 


2s. Gd. Botile, or three in Box, 7s. 
IESSE and LUBIN’S FRANGIPANNI 
PERFUMR, tho most fragment and lasting scent made, Ys. bl. per 
bottle, CAUTION,—In consequence of numerous imitations, be sure te 
ask for riesse and Lubin's Frangipanni. Laboratory of Flowers. 2, New 
Bond-street, London. Sold by fashiouable Perfumers aad Drugg ate. 


SOUND and WHITE TEETH are not only 


i agn on ve requisite to a A poy! im both sexes, but 
ey are arly “bythe proper mas fe as conducive te 
heath and longevicy, vais ODONTO.” of fod.” 


NTO; 
om wEADe DENTIFRICE, 

compounded of Oriental *, imported at a groat expense. 
This Powder is of inestima’ ves tu Preserving and Beautifying 
the Teeth, to them a pearl-lke a eo ning 
4 in rendering the Breath Sweet and lui Price 2 by ui 

CAUTION... The words “ ROWLAND’'S "ODONTK »” are 
on va the label, and A. ROWLAND & sone! 20, Hatton-garden, on the 
Government stamp xed each Sold by them, aud by 
Chemists aud Perfumers. 





Travelli 


J.W. TA 





Perfume distilled. 
for H. Breidenbech’s W 














HILIPPE’S TOOTH-WATER cleans and 


odour 
Strand; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her jeaty's Laundress to be the Finest Stacch 


ever , 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &o., &o. 


ENZINE COLLAS 
CLEANS and REMOVES GREASE from 


Bilks, ae Oh mo 
In Bottles, Is. 6d., of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and at the Dépis, 
14, Great Russell-strect, 1 loomabury. 


NADULTERATED FRENCH gCOLZa 
or %, al per gallon.—In com 

preasion Market, the PANK RLIBANON FU" Fue Taina 
PrONMONGSRY. re MPANY are now selling the best French Colza 
Oll at 4s. 3d. per lon. oderator Lamps from 4s. 6d. each; 
China ditto from 8s. each. In their Show Rooms and Gallerios 
(the largest in London) is bic inspection the m et 
choice and extensive stock of these much-admired and economical 
lamps, marked in plain figures and werranted.—56 and 54, Bater- 
otrvet. 


Err’. COCOA.—This excellent preparation 

is supplied in Ib. and }-Ib. packets, |e. 84. and 10d. A Tio 

* Ibe., lls 6d.—James Epps, Hommopathie 
; 82, Old Broad-strest, Cliy; and 113, Great 
y. 














Canister, containing 
Chemist, 170, Piocasill 
~street, 


OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more 
) than Thirty Years have been beld in constant and increasing 
public estimation as the purest farinw of the oat, aud as the best 
and most valuable preparation for making a pure CT te Gruel, 
which forms a light and nutritious supper for the . popular 
recipe for colds and influenza, is of use in the sick -chamber, 
and, alternately with the Patent , ls an excellent food for 
Infant. and Children. 
Prepared only by the Patentoes, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & 0O., 
Peevey ors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London 
by all reapectabie Grocers, Druggt+ts, and others in Towa and 
par ’ ro "ackets of 6d. and |s.; and Family Canisters, at %., 5s, 
a @ach. 


| ge: Unadulterated, Best Quality, 
a or Puddings. dolivered to Families tn L 
Bushe!, from HORSNAILL 

tham, Kesex; aad Clty-road, 








a. 44. 
cated Pool, Ball Bullford Mw, 
Angel, 





ah NEW. 

OYER’S SULTANA SAUCE = 
A most refreshing stimulant to the 

principally of Turkish Condiments, 

every description of food. To be had of 

the Sole Whole-ale Agents, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London, 


INES from the CAPK of GOOD HOPE.— 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, > 
SALA, all 208. per dozen, really fine quality, 
Portuguese vines, at the CAVE of GOOD 
Majesty's Government allows wines to be imported for w doves. Wand Twe 
samples for 12 ay BRANDY, excellent, a, 
A. GILBEY, Wine Importers, 373, Oxford-street, 








, > * 
N AGASIN de PASSEMENTERIK, 
rh Oxford-street, between Holles-street and Old ©. 
street —LE JEUNK et CIE., importers and Manufacturers of 
Fringes, Ribbon Velvets, Buttous Haberdashery, Trimmings, 
Feathers, French Flowers, &e.,&c. The Public will be charged the 
lowest possible prices. To Millers, Dressmakers, and the trade in 
general, a Lberai reducticn will be always made. 


( UILTED EIDER-D IWN PETTICOATS 

are strengly recommended to those who wish to combine ele- 
only of W. H. BATSON and 
Dept for the E.der-Down 





ince with com-ort To he had 
CO., 39, Maddox-atreet. Kegent-street 
Quilts and Patent Spring Pillows. 


| ODGERS and BOURNE, [M?KOVED 

CORAZZA SHIR TMAKE its took of ¥) L!lustrations post- 
ree and gratis. 100 patterns tor Coloured Shirts post-free for 9 
tamps Extraord'pery designs 


59, St. Martins-lane, Chering-crose W Yetablished 60 years. 





* . 
HITELOC K’S 6s, 64. SHIRTS 
maintain their superiority in qualiry, @t, and style. The 

best Balmoral Flannel Shirts, in all the new patterns, well shrunk, 
12s. 6d. each. The new Trouser-shaped | 6d., %. éd., 
106. 6d.,in cotton and wool, all colours, and Vee 

terns, directions for measure, &e., by oan WHITELOCK 
BON, 166, Strand, W.C 


a hl ~ . me : 
IRD’S EUREKA SHIRTS,—Best quality, 
tix for 40s.; second quality, six for *i«.; if washed, ready for 
use, 2s, extra.—Caution: Ford's Rurexa Shirts are stamped, ** * 
Poultry, Londen,"’ withort which sone are genuine. Catalogue, with 
particulars, post-free,- RICHAKD FORD, 24, Poultry, 


HIRTS.— Patterns of the New COLOURED 
SHIRTINGS in every variety of Colours. 10° different styles 

for making FORD'S LURE SHIRTS sent to select from on the 
receipt of six age-stamps, seif-measurement and all particulars 
‘acluded 276. the belf-dozen.—“ICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry. 


wet SIN A NAME ?—This 

be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29. 
the inventors of the SYDENHAM TROL “ERS, 
fashionable world, there is 


Yat- 
and 











uery can 
ad@ate-hill, 
17s. 64.; 
d with the Sydenh Trousers « 





perfect idea synonymous with « graceful, easy, and well- Atting 


garment. 


HE SYDENHAM TOP-COAT is made 

from the best 0 saatactel; So weetunen of taste, at Two Guiness. 
The opp i fashionable world of and perfect 
articles of yd, E.. of the ne SYDENUAM TOP-OOAT 
© certainty. —S8AMUEL BROTHERS, 2, Ladgate-hill 


Be OU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 
DEANE’S Deiied-qved NEEDLES fer lo. | Thie seat, 
"s Work-table will be 


Te RR rer bhige EO. Metablshed AD. 17. 














for, im the | 


,INAHAN’sS LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated oid Irish Whisky rivals the Ginest 
Vrench Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, and delicious, and wv 
wholesome. So'd in bottles, Ss. 6d. each, at most of the res) 
cotail houses.— Observe the red seal, pink labe!. and cork 
“Binahen' o LL Whisky,” 4, Great Wiadmmill-stroet, Haymarket. 


‘TOGUMBER MEDICINAL PALE ALB 

a is brewed with the water from “ Murry Wills Weil.” It cures 
diseases, and ia renovating, reasonable, aad delicious. References te 
the faculty.—-B. HOLDEN, 564, Upper Seymour-st., ’ortman-eq., sole 
London Agent H. Watts, Manager, Stogamber, Taunton. Drum 
trinkt und trinket wieder, dass oure lebensfrohe Wange rosig strahie. 


ADIES NURSING.—NEW NiPPLE 
SHIELDS, for taking away all pain whilat nurel 

and immediately curing cracked or sure al ae ae FE 
, 19, Oxford-street. 4s. 6d.; of by post, & 


NFANTS’ EW F KEDING-BOTTLES.-— 
From the “ We have seldom seen anything so 
beautiful as the Mending Botile introduced by Mr. KLAM, = 
Oxford . ether for weaning rearing by hand, or vecasix 
feeding, they are be eeprom 7a, 6d. each, 


PPROVED OF by every Medical Man whe 

has seen it.—The BRITISH FEEDING-BOTILE (registered) 

is the only bottle in which the supply of tood can be regu ated while 

the infant is being fed Price 7s. éd., or to any Rallway “tation 

+s. 6d., of WILLIAM ?. COOPER. Puarmaceutical Chomist, 36, 
Oxford-street. 


ANTED LEST-USE CLOTHES 


vg 1 inferior condition. Mr ani Mr. 

















notually attended to. Parcels 
A Gocnpest volvo returned b; 
day. Beference, London and Westmioster Reng lata! 


ANTED LEFT-OF¥F CLOTHES, Uni- 
price given. 








ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 
EXPORTATION.—Mr. and Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 17, 
High -C., continue giving the highest price in cash 
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THE STORMING OF DELHI.-THE CASHMERE GATE 
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